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Hates. 
THE CITIES SYBARIS, THURII, AND COSA. 


The position of Sybaris, one of the most cele- 
brated cities of Magna Grecia, has never yet been 
satisfactorily fixed, and though I examined the 
spot where it is believed to have been placed, 
with care, I cannot say that I am able to throw 
much light on the subject. 
valley of the Crathis from the south, having 


| 
site of the city and bury the ruins under the de- 


Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” 270— | 


posits that it brought down. (Herodot. -v. 44; 


| Athen. xii. 521; Sceymn. Chi. 337-360.) 


_The Crathis and Sybaris unite about three 
miles from the sea; and we can, therefore, have 


| no difficulty in fixing the spot where the city must 





have been placed. Downwards from the conflu- 
ence I found the ground to be low and marshy, 
such indeed that its sanatory state must always 
have been bad. In the morning, from the high 
po on which Cassano is situated, and where 

assed the night, I could not but remark the 
thick and heavy fog that hung over the low 
ground at the mouth of the conjunct rivers, 


| All the rivers in the south of Italy have marshy 
| ground overgrown with brushwood at their 


mouths. The pale emaciated faces of the few 
herdsmen who are compelled to look after the 


| herds of buffaloes show the state of the air which 


they breathe, and the stagnant water which they 
drink. It is with difficulty that one can imagine 


| that such a site could have been chosen for a city 


I approached the | 


passed the previous night at Rossano; and on | 
emerging from a thick wood of old olive-trees, | 


was struck by the beauty of the valley, which I 
do not doubt would still be a tract of surprising 
fertility if the streams of Crathis and Sybaris 
were confined within their banks. Sybaris was 
one of the earliest of all the Greek colonies in this 
part of Italy, being founded, according to the 
statement of Scymnus Chius, as early as B.c. 720. 


even by the most ignorant, and yet there cannot 
be a doubt that Sybaris must have been placed 
in this unhealthy spot, as there is a proverb in 
connection with it—‘ That he who aid not wish 
to die before his time ought not at Sybaris to see 
the sun either rise or set.” [examined the ground 
towards the confluence of the two streams, which 
is called the Plain of Gadella, but there is no 
appearance of buildings nor even hillocks to indi- 
cate ruins, and though attempts have been made 
to excavate, I was told by my kind host of Cas- 
sano, Signore Cafasi, who went over the ground 
with me, that water, as might be expected, always 
rose and prevented any attempts to penetrate 
much below the surface. I went down the left 
bank of the united streams till I was stopped by 
the same kind of marshy ground which I had 
found at the mouth of the river Silarus, now Sele, 
near Pestum. No ruins were to be seen, though 
I could readily believe from the appearance of the 
ground that the channel of the river had been 
changed, whether by some convulsion of nature 


| or by the hand of man it is impossible to say. 


It quickly rose to great opulence, and had as early | 
| tance from it is a small lake (Laghetto) which 


as the sixth century B.c. attained such power that 
it ruled over twenty-five subject cities, bringing 


into the field 300,000 of its own citizens. (Strab. | 


vi. 263; Diod. xii. 9.) The luxurious habits of 
its inhabitants have been handed down to us in 
the word Sybarite, and the size of the city must 
have been great to enable it to furnish an army of 
300,000, with which they marched against the 
neighbouring city of Crotona. They were de- 
feated s.c. 510, and the city was utterly destroyed, 
as the Crotoniats are said to have turned the 
course of the river Crathis so as to inundate the 


The old channel, which runs in a direct line 
towards the sea, is called Abbotitura, and still 
contains a good deal of water. At no great dis- 


communicates with the sea. This Laghetto may 
have been the port of Sybaris, but no remains of 
it are to be seen. 

Signore Cafasi I found to be intelligent and 
aware of the object I had in view. He assured 
me, however, that no remains had ever been dis- 
covered of the ancient city of Sybaris, which 
there can be no doubt was situated here. The 
inhabitants, therefore, of Crotona had only been 
too successful in rooting up and utterly obliterat- 
ing their ancient enemy. I inquired if he knew 
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of the ruins of Thurii, and he told me of a spot 
called Turione, between the villages Spezzano 
and Terra Nuova, where coins, vases, and terra- 
cotta figures had been found in great abundance, 
and where he himself had seen fragments of 
marble columns; but as I found that a visit to 
the spot would have carried me back to the 
country of the brigands, from which I was only 
too glad to have emerged with safety, I gave up 
all thoughts of investigating these ruins. I did 
this with considerable reluctance, as I should 
have liked to have seen the spot where it is said 
that Herodotus composed his work. 

In the neighbourhood of Cassano, however, 
there is another city mentioned by Cesar (B. C. 
iii. 22), Cosa in Agro Thurino, where he tells us 
that Milo was killed under its walls; and I found 
that I could approach it without much danger, as 
it was only three miles from Cassano, at a spot 
called Civiti—a name usually applied to some 
ancient site. The walls may te imperfectly 
traced, and the foundations of some buildings are 
scattered here and there on the summit of a rising 
ground. What remains of Cosa is little, and 
shows that it had been at no time of great size. 
There is a tower called Torre di Milone, but 
though my friend maintained its antiquity I had 
my doubts, which courtesy did not allow of my 
communicating to him. 

All these celebrated towns are now represented 
by the city Cassano, which contains 5000 in- 
habitants, and is picturesquely situated on the 
— of a steep mountain extending round the 
rock, on which stand the ruins of the ancient 
baronial castle belonging to the Duke of Cassano. 
The view extends up the valley of the Crathis, 


will be the more welcome to readers curious jn 
biographical details as, according to my authority, 
neither the “reliable Pierer,” nor Brockhaus’s 
newest edition (the eleventh) of the Conversations 
Lexikon, nor the Biographie universelle des Contem. 
porains, give us — 


“the least notice about a poet whose Doctor Antonio, 
that charming work of fiction which is known to the 
whole civilised world, would alone suffice to secure to its 
author a most prominent place among modern writers of 
fiction.”"—Vide Einleitung von Adolf Stahr to the Ger- 
man translation of Lavinia * * * von Auguste Lewald, 
4 vols., Berlin, 1869 (vol, i. p. iii.). 


Mr. Stahr continues : — 


“ Giuseppe Ruffini was born in the small town of Tag- 
gia, on the Riviera di Ponente, only a few hours distant 
from Bordighera, and therefore close to the exact place 
where the scene of his most widely known novel, Doctor 
Antonio, is laid. This accounts, too, for the predilection 
with which the poet, in the fifteenth and the subsequent 
chapters of this work of fiction, pictures the little town of 
Taggia and its inhabitants. The French translator of 
his first writings has made Giuseppe Ruffini a count~—a 
circumstance which caused him to declare that he had no 
right to this or to any other title in the world. Giuseppe 
Ruffini belonged to that large number of those young 
Italians who, before the year 1848, had to undergo so 
painful a penance on account of their glowing hopes and 
wishes for the liberty of their country; and this, toe, 
through the same rulers who later reaped the harvest of 
what those had been sowing. In one of his first im- 
portant novels, in Lorenzo Benoni, he has, as I was told, 


described the history of the events of his youth. More 


fortunate than many thousands of his party, he escaped 
the dungeon, perhaps the axe, by leaving his own country. 

“From this time hence we have no account of his 
life. We only know that he went to London, where he 
began his literary career, making use of the English 


| language. The novels Lorenzo Benoni and Doctor An 


with the lofty mountains of the Sila as a back- | 


ground. 
R. i. 44), was of wonderful fertility, producing 
wheat a hundred-fold; and if it were reclaimed 
I do not doubt that nature would be as ready as 
in former times to reward man for his industry. 
Cravrurp Tarr Ramaae. 


JOSEPH RUFFINI, THE AUTHOR OF “DOCTOR 
ANTONIO.” 

The introduction (Einleitung) to the German 
translation of Giuseppe—or, as he calls himself in 
his adopted language, Joseph—Ruffini’s Lavinia 
(by Augusta Lewald), brings us some biographical 
notes relating to an author whose Doctor Antonio 
and Lorenzo Benoni have, since their first appear- 
ance (if I remember right, in the pages of Black- 
wood), captivated the attention and the deep 
interest of all nations, and the works of whom 
have been translated into all the principal lan- 
guages of Europe. We have to thank that inde- 
fatigable author, critic, and scholar, Professor 
Adolf Stahr, for this account of Ruffini, which 


This valley, we are told by Varro (2. | 





tomo first founded his great reputation. They were fol- 
lowed by several others, among them the novels Lavinia 
and Vincenzo, the charming idyl A quiet Nook, the 
description of his still-life in a Swiss Pension, and the 
humoristic description of the children of Old England in 
Paris, which I only know through the medium of the 
French translation, Découverte de Paris par une Famille 
anglaise, traduit par G. Lisse et P. Pétroz (Paris, 1862), 
Next to Lavinia, Vincenzo is the last greater novel of 
our author, who some short time ago had left London 
and gone to Paris, where he lives in great retirement ia 
the Rue Vintimille. 
. . ° ° ° ° ° 

“ One disadvantage, nevertheless, has the circumstance 
that Ruffini has been obliged to write in a language not 
his own, His works, so greatly liked out of his own 
country, read with so much pleasure and received with 
so much approbation by England, France, and Germany, 
are much less known than one might conjecture in his 
own fatherland Italy. As far as I know, only one of his 
novels, Doctor Antonio, has been translated into Italian 
by a friend of the author, Bartolomeo Aquarone (Genova, 
1856) ; all the others are, as I convinced myself during 
1866-67, as good as unknown in Italy. As far back a 
twelve years ago a compatriot of the poet, living like 
himself in exile, exclaimed sorrowfully: ‘ All civilised 
nations vie in naturalising our Ruffini into their litera- 
ture: only in our own country it seems to be with him 
according to the proverb of the prophet,’ The knowledge 
of the English language in Italy, it is true, is in our days 
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t country are not favourable to an undertaking of 
translations; and finally, such transiations of Ruffini’s 
novels into Italian would have been, some eight or nine 
years ago, an impossibility , for politic al reasons.”—Vide 
ante, Einleitung, vol. i. pp. i—viii. 


~y a rarity yet. Moreover, the publishing affairs of 


I scarcely need add, that the German transla- 
tion of Lavinia, which has been ushered into the 
world of German ideas and German thinking, 
under so noble an auspice as that of Professor 
Stahr (of whose introduction to it I have availed 
myself for the foregoing notes), is as truthful as 
it is elegant and readable. Let, then, German 
writers, too, profit by the perusal of a work which 
cultivates taste us well as morals and mind—not 
only German readers, Hermann Kinpt. 

Germany. 


LUCY BARLOW OR WALTERS. 


those who have written concerning the private 
life of Charles IT.? If it has not, you will per- 
haps find room for it. I have come upon it in 
taming over the leaves of a volume of the Hope 
collection of newspapers in the Bodleian Library :— 
“July 16 [1656]. His Highness, by warrant directed 
to Sir John Barkstead, Lieutenant of the Tower, hath 
given order for the release of one that goes by the name 
of Lucy Barlow, who for sometime hath been a Prisoner 
in the Tower of London ; she passeth under the character 
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An Irish AnEcpoTE.— Some threescore and 
ten years ago, when “ Monk ” Lewis’s sensational 
romance was in universal request, a Mrs. Lord, 
who kept a circulating library in Dublin, enriched 
it with sufficient copies for her customers old and 
young, in the which latter class I must own 
myself included. A highly correct paterfamilias 
having reproved her for imperilling the morality 
of the metropolis by admitting such a book into 
her catalogue, she naively replied: “A shocking 
bad book, to be sure, sir; but I have carefull 
looked through every copy, and underscored all 
the naughty passages, and cautioned my young 
ladies what they are to skip without reading it.” 


E. L. 8. 


EPitarH ON AN ARCHITECT. -—- On a monument 
in Walton church [the original parish of Liver- 
pool} is the following epigram epitaph on an 


: : | architect, A. H. H. d. 1858 :— 
Has the following ever been noticed by any of | 


of Charles Stuart’s wife or mistres, and hath a young | 


son, whom she openly declareth to bee his; and it is 
generally beleeved, the Boy being very like him, and 
both the Mother and Child provided for by him. When 
she was apprehended, she had one Master Howard in her 
company, and the original of this Royal Transcript was 
found about her, sealed with Charles his Signet and 
signed with his own hand, and subscribed by his secre- 
tary Nicholas, which you have here transcribed verbatim : 
* Charles R. 


“Thy mortal tenement, immortal germ, 
Hath sunk to dust, while all thy works stand firm. 
O may’st thou at the rising of the just 
Thyself stand firm, when all thy works are dust.”* 


J. W. H. 


“THe Propieat Son,” an Oratorro.—Mr. 
Arthur S. Sullivan, the composer, in the preface 
to the published vocal score of his oratorio, The 
Prodigal Son, performed for the first time at the 
Worcester Musical Festival on September 8, 
1869, says:—“It is a remarkable fact that the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son should never before 
have been chosen as the text of a sacred musical 
composition.” Mr. Sullivan is evidently unaware 
of the fact of The Prodigal Son having formed the 


| subject of an oratorio written by T homas Hull, 


“ Wee do by these presents of Our especial grace give | 


and grant unto M™* Lucy Barlow, an Annuity or yearly 
Pension of Five thousand Livres, to be paid to her or 
her Assignes in the City of Antwerp, or in such other 
convenient place, as she shall desire, at four several pay- 
ments by equal portions, the first payment to begin from 
the first of July, 1654, and so to continue from three 
months to three months during her life; with assurance 
to better the same, when it shall please God to restore us 
to our Kingdoms: Given under our Sign Manuel, at our 
Court at Collogn this 21 day of January, 1655, and in 
the sixth year of our Reign. 
“ By his Majesties command, 
“ Epwarp NICHOLAS. 


“ By this those that hanker after him may see they 
are furnished already with an Heir apparent, and what a 
pious charitable Prince they have for their Master, and 
how well he disposeth of the Collections which the y make 
for him here, towards the maintenance of his Concubines 
and Royal Issue. Order is taken forthwith to send away 


| the installation of Lord N 


the actor, and set to music by Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Samuel Arnold, which was produced, with 
great success, at Covent Garden Theatre in 1773, 
and was performed in the same year at Oxford at 
‘orth as Chancellor of 
the University. This composition was so much 
admired that the U niversity offered to confer on 
the composer an honorary degre e, which he, how- 
ever, declined to accept, refe string to take his 
music ical degrees in the lube course ; and when, 
accordingly, on July 5, 177 73, he accumulated the 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Music, the 
exercise which he composed for the occasion was 
returned to him by Dr. William Hayes, then 
Professor of Music in the University, unopened, 


| with the remark that it was unnecessary for him 
to examine the exercise of the composer of The 


his lady of Pleasure and the young Heir, and set them on | 


Shoar in Flanders, which is no ordinary curtesie.”— 


Mercurius Politicus, July 10-17, 1656. 


K. P. D. E. | whi 


Prodigal Son, Notwithstanding this celebrity of 
the work in the day of its produc tion, it has long 
since so comple stely _disappes ared that in the course 
of thirty-five years’ experience, during which my 
attention has been particularly directed to oratorio 





‘The writer has obviously had in his mind Sir 
liam Jones’s well-known lines.—Ep. “ N. & Q.” 
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music, I do not remember having seen either a 
book of the words or a score of the music of it. 
W. H. Husk. 


ReEsIpENcEs In Lonpon: CHANGE oF FasHion- 
ABLE REsIDENCES.— 

“Within the memory of many now living, the circle 
of the people of fascination [i. e. fashion] included the 
whole parish of Covent Garden, and greater part of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields; but here the enemy broke in, and 
the circle was presently contracted to Leicester Fields and 
Golden Square. Hence the people of fashion again re- 
treated before the foe to Hanover Square ; whence they 
were once more driven to Grosvenor Square, and even 
beyond it, and that with such precipitation, that, had they 
not been stopped by the walls of Hyde Park, it is more 
than probable they would by this time have arrived at 
Kensington.”—Fielding, in contributions to The Covent 
Garden Journal, No. 37. 

Were 


Scott: Hoop.—I have lately perused with 
great pleasure The Antiquary of Sir Walter Scott, 
and I have discovered that Tom Hood borrowed 
an idea from that most admirable of novels, vide 
ch, xi.: — 

“ It’s no fish ye’re buying, it’s men’s lives,” 
quoth Maggie Mucklebackit to Jonathan Oldbuck 
of Monkbarns. 

Whilst, in the “Song of the Shirt,” this exqui- 
site line occurs : — 
“Tt is not linen you are wearing out; but human crea- 
tures’ lives.” 
J.G. 


Novs.— This word is or was a few years 
ago a common slang expression alike among 
Cantabs and cabmen. It originated, I believe, 
with the former. The earliest instance of it that 
I have met with is in Richard Polwhele’s Old 
English Gentleman—a poem published in 1797. 
It could not have been then well known, as the 
author prints it in Greek characters : — 


“ As Harriet read, the knight revolv’d 
Each dark enigma which he rarely solv’d ; 
Or, turning to the signs with keener vous, 
Foretold the future fortunes of his house.”—(p. 87.) 
CoRNvUB. 
Swappters.—I think the following cutting 
from The Times ought to be preserved in 
“N, & Q.” JoHN CHURCHILL SIKEs, 
Kensington. 
“ To the Editor of The Times. 

“ Sir,—-The term swaddler, used by the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland to describe Protestants, which Cardinal 
Cullen has, in violation of taste and feeling, introduced 
into his recent rescript, had this origin : — 

‘It happened that Cennick, preaching on Christmas- 
day, took for his text these words from St. Luke's Gospel: 
“And this shall be a sign unto you; ye shall find the 
Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes lying in a manger.” 
A Catholic who was present, and to whom the language 
of Scripture was a novelty, thought this so ludicrous that 
he called the preacher a swaddler in derision, and this 
unmeaning word became the nickname of the Methodists, 








and had all the effect of the most opprobrious appellation,’ 


| Southey’s Life of Wesley, ii. 153. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

| “EB.a 

| “ Winchester, Sept. 9.” 

Visttor’s: Maxtu.—“ See that you wear not 
out your welcome.” This is an elegant rendering 
of the vulgar saying that “Fish and company 
| stink in three days.” M. D. 


Queries. 


A PICTURE QUERY. 


T have for some years had in my possession a 
painting (size 9 ft. by 7 ft.) which has excited 
considerable interest among connoisseurs and 
antiquaries from the fact that no one has yet 
been able to interpret the subject. The paint- 
ing itself is of undoubted merit, probably the 
work of a Venetian artist of the sixteenth century, 
the costumes and accessories bearing the charac- 
teristics of that period. The centre figure ism 
man (apparently a nobleman) reclining on the 
ground, holding in his right hand a pistol of the 
age, straight stock, with flint-lock, &c., which is 
pointed to an object below him, but not seen in 
the picture; in his left hand he holds a rocket, 
| the stick reaching the ground; between the fingers 
of the same hand is alightedfuse. His dress con- 
sists of Venetian red tights or long hose, doublet 
yellow, with full sleeves slashed with white, 
and slashed red velvet cap, with ostrich feather. 
His whole attitude and expression is that of in- 
tense determination and terror. Several pieces of 
| armour lie at his feet, and he wears a dirk or small 
| sword. By his side on the ground, resting on her 
right hand, is a lady ; the lower half of her figure 
is covered by a very richly embroidered cloth of 
| scarlet and gold; her bodice is of green velvet, 
sleeves of light loose drapery, with a jewelled 
stomacher ; a wreath of leaves encircles her head; 
her left hand is put forward open, and appears 
prepared to resist some object; fear and pity are 
| depicted on her countenance. Behind these figures 
stands a negress or half-caste female, with a 
jewelled brow, holding on one finger a bird of the 
hawk species; she appears very joyful, and is ap- 
parently singing or shouting. To the left of the 
picture is a colossal river god holding a vase 
under his arm, from which a stream of water 
flows, falling on a fish of a red colour and of the 
trout kind; a crayfish, shells, and other small 
marine objects fill up that side of the a 
The right hand is om up of a young satyr hold- 
ing in his arms a bird like a goose; two young bi 
| with mushrooms, figs, pomegranates, and other 
| fruit, are at his feet. A landscape forms the back 

ground. Beside and behind the young satyr are 
{ 
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pieces of statuary, armour, chased goblet and 


cover, &c. , 
Will you or any of your readers kindly suggest 
an interpretation ? The picture isin the City, and 


I shall be most happy to show it to any one desir- | 


ous of seeing it. R. W. ALLDRIDGE. 


8, Old Jewry. 

ANCIENT PROPHECIES. 

Can any of your readers explain the intent or 
meaning of the following enigmatical lines ? They 
are without date, but from the character of the 
penmanship and quality and condition of paper 
evidently “early in the seventeenth century.” 
The paper is endorsed “ Duze Prophetie.” 

F. W. C. 

Clapham Park, S.W. 

Of the Prior of Barton (or Burton) Abbey in Yorkshire. 
“When y* eight letter of the Christ-crosse row eight 
tymes is past, 
And every one at liberty to reason as he will, 
Then the church without sacrifyce six yeares shall last, 
Untill the follower Gods lawes doe fulfill. 
But then, alas! scone after it shall decay 
from the space of one lustre as stories doe say. 
Then marke the dayes of the next revolution, 
And take them as they lye to view ; 
Take M onely with his signification, 
And twice two CC w is very true, 

And from that day sure it is to say, 

The sacrifyce shall last for ever id a daye.* 

“The M and 4 CCCC make 1400 Monthes, we make 
116 Yeares and 8 Monthes, of w*" the late Queene writte 
45 Eng. James, and so yt from y* yeare wherein James 
dyed, we was 1625, there wanted 49 Yeares and 8 
Monthes to make 116 Years,” 

In the same handwriting on the other half of 
the sheet of paper:— 

“In the yeare of our Lord 1605 a holy man in Naples, 


called father Julius Mansinelli, of y® societie of Jesus, | 
being requested by a father of y* same society to pray to | 


God to reveile unto him what shall become of England 
in this great persecution, answered yt hee had prayed for 
y* countrie now 30 veares; and y‘ also now hee would 
pray to God to reveile unto him whether it were his will 
or no yt hee should demaund yt of him (for he durst not 
absolutely demaund yt God wold reveile it unto him), 
w promisse whiles hee was a performing there ap- 
peared unto him his Angell-keeper all in whyte, and bad 
him marke wt should bee represented unto him. And 


straight hee beheld a countrie beaten on all sydes wt | 


all manner of tempests of thunder, lightning, haile, 
raine, wind, and earthquakes, in soe fearfull a sorte as 
hee saw the poore inhabitants running from place to 
place to hyde themselves in holes and dennes, and could 
find no defence or refuge att all. At length hee saw 
them ioyne togeather in prayer, and falling flatte on there 
faces upon y* ground to crye with a lowd voyce to God 
for mercie, and presently hee heard this voyce comming 
from heaven to them. This tempest hath beene sent 


L* This “ very ancient prophesie” is printed, with 
Variations, in Mercurius Propheticus, 4to, 1643, page 11, 
where the last two lines read as follows :— 

“And from that day, as stories do say, 
The sacrifice shall last for ever and aye.”—Ep.} 


upon you not so much for your owne sins as for the 
sinnes of your King and Counsel, but I will have mercy 
on you and raise you higher then ever you have beene 
heretofore, and by your meanes and my miraculous con- 
curse you shall obtaine wonderfull victories against 
Turkes, heathens, Pannims. And as hetetofore the 
sanctuary of the world was first in Jerusalem and is now 
in Rome, so the day shall come that it will be in your 
countrie, and all nations round about you shall come and 
congratulate with you the happie victorie over all your 
harmes. And all this shall bee granted unto you by y* 
sufferings and prayers of the saintes of your own Coun- 
trie—when this shall come to passe was not revealed 
unto him.” 

And in another hand of the same period, but in 
Spanish :— 

“Father Baltassar Mas, who in 1630 was preacher in 
Granada and passed from thence to Rome on his way to 
the Indies, related to Father Martin Alberro a revela- 
tion made to him :—‘ I saw a land swallowed by the sea 
and covered with water, but afterwards I saw that, little 
by little, the sea retreated and left the land visible, and 
the upper parts of the towers and the turrets of the cities 
rose and appeared more beautiful than before being swal- 
lowed by the sea, and it was told me that that was Eng- 
land.’” 

Anonrmovus.—Who are the authors of (1) The 
Weight of a Crown, a tragedy by Feragus, 1852 ; 
(2) Lowis XIII, a tragedy in five acts, by Eaglet, 
1852, Lacy, London ? R. Ineris. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 

“The New Year's Gift, complete in Six Parts; com- 
posed of Meditations and Prayers for every Day in the 
Week, with Devotions for the Sacrament, Lent, and 
other Occasions. London: printed by J. Heptinstall for 
Henry Mortlock, at the Phoenix in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 1704.” 

I should be glad to be informed of the author- 
ship of the above, which is in 12mo. 

W. H. 8. 

Scorrisn Battap.—Can any of your contri- 
butors furnish a complete copy, or tell where a 
complete copy can be Round, of a Lowland Scotch 
ballad or poem to the following effect: in fact, a 
dialogue or altercation between the owner of a 
flock of sheep and the fox, in the ballad called 
“Gossip Lowry ” (Tod Lowry being the ordinary 
sumed the fox)? I forget the shepherd’s name, 
but — 

“He met with Gossip Lowry, 
And bade him be discreet, 
He bade him be discreet, 
And spare his flock awhile, 
And he should a fat wether, 
The best that he could wile.” 

In the language of the country the word discreet 
means civil, and the word wile means select, 
choose. 

“ But if he would not be discreet, 

And let his hoggies be” — 
| that is, let his sheep alone —then the shepherd 


intimated that he had a “gallant grew bich” ; 
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bich, pronounced bick, being a euphuism for the 
English name of a she dog, grew bich meaning in 
fact a she greyhound ; and also that he had a gun. 

Gossip Lowry, however, declines the compro- 
mise, meets the proposal with a scornful defiance, 
and announces his resources for safety : — 

“T have the wood of Glentanner, 
It is both braid and lang, 
Besides the bush of Kinychyle 

To keep me frae all wrang.” 

The bush of Kinychyle, it will be understood, 
was a bush of broom growing immediately under 
the brow of a steep precipice. When pursued the 
fox jumped over the precipice, but caught hold 
of and remained suspended by the bush of broom; 
while his pursuers following him, but not ac- 
quainted with the bush, fell to the ground, and 
were dashed to pieces. After boasting of these 
his means of safety, the fox tells the shepherd — 

“Go home and hang your grew bich, 
Put sowens in your gun.” 
Sowens, it will be understood, is an edible moss, 
rather popular in the country, but wholly desti- 
tute of any explosive qualities. 
A complete copy of this ballad, if to be met 


with, would perhaps not be thought unworthy of 
J 


a place in “N. & Q.” H. C, 


“Joun Bartryrcory.”—I should feel much 
obliged to any of your correspondents who could 
favour me with a satisfactory explanation of the 
meaning of the first two lines of Burns’s version 
of the ballad of “ John Barleycorn ” — 

“ There were three kings into the East, 
Three kings both great and high.” 

In Jamieson’s collection of the original “ John 
Barleycorn” ballads there are several versions 
given (both Scotch and English) all bearing more 
or less resemblance to Burns’s version, but none 
having the first two lines the same. Burns seems 
to have had no precedent for introducing the 
“three kings ” into the ballad. A. McC. 

Greenock. 

Buryuam Beecues.—I have heard it asserted 
that these famous trees were pollarded in the time 
of Cnut. On what authority is this statement 
based ? James Britren. 


PorTRAITS OF Burnys.—In the Life and Works 
of Robert Burns, edited by Robert Chambers, 
4 vols. 12mo (Edinburgh, 1852), Burns, after 
thanking his friend Thomson for the present of a 
sketch by Allan, from “The Cottar's Saturday 
Night,” into which Burns’ own portrait had been 
introduced, writes as follows (iv. 163): — 

“ Several people think that Allan’s likeness of me is 
more striking than Nasmyth’s, for which I sat to him 
half-a-dozen times. However, there is an artist of con- 
siderable merit just now in this town, who has hit the 
most remarkable likeness of what I am at this moment 


(May 1795) that, I think, was ever taken of anybody. It 


isa small miniature ; and as it will be in your town getting 





| has it been engraved ? 


| I saw? 


| or a wig?” 





itself be-crystallized, &c., 1 have some thoughts of 

gesting to you to prefix a vignette taken from it to my 
song, ‘Contented wi’ Little and Canty wi’ Mair,’ in 
order (sic) the portrait of my face and the picture of my 
mind may go down the stream of time together.” . 

A silhouette by Miers is noticed, ii. 168, 

My queries are: —1. How many authentic 
portraits of Burns are now in existence, and ip 
whose possession? 2, Is anything more known 
of the “small miniature” above referred to, and 
Is it the portrait men- 
tioned at p. 233 of the same fourth volume (but 
omitted in the excellent General Index, «s, », 
“ Portraits”), as “ painted by a Mr. Taylor, and 
of which an engraving was published by Messrs, 
Constable & Co. a few years ago” ? 

Epwarp Rieeatt, 

Bayswater. 

Henry DE Etrreton.—The architect of Carnar- 
von, Conway, and Beaumaris castles was Henry 
de Elreton. Elreton was of an ancient family 
seated from the time of the Conquest near the 
river Swale, in Richmondshire. He was a courtier 
and favourite of Edward I., who sent him to 
Syria to perfect himself in the art of building 
fortresses. After his return to his native land he 
received the sovereign command to construct the 
above-mentioned castles. Can any of your corre- 
spondents state what became of his ee 

. D. 


Fastietum.—I saw the other day an old stone 
hip-knob set up on a grass-plot, with the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

“ Fui fastigium, 
Fio vestigium.” 

If this means, as I suppose it was intended to 
do, “a relic,” 1 would - whether there is any 
good authority for such a use of this word ? 

C. W. Brvenam. 


GarpENING Boox.—I remember seeing many 
years ago a folio volume, in the Dutch language 
I think, but of that 1 am by no means certain, 
giving directions as to the manner of laying out 
gardens and clipping fences of yew, holly, and 
hornbeam, into those fantastic shapes which were 
admired in the seventeenth century. It was 
illustrated with a profusion of good and curious 
engravings. Can any one, from this very shadowy 
description, tell me what is the title of the book 
Cornus. 

PRONUNCIATION OF THE Worps “ Hare” AND 
“ Harr.”—In that one of Charles Lamb's essays 
on “ Popular Fallacies” in which he discourses 
upon the error “ that the worst puns are the best,” 
the case is cited of a porter who, carrying a hare 
through the street, is accosted by a wit with the 
question “ Prithee, friend, is that thine own hair 
And Lamb commenting upon the 
quibble says: “It is only a new term given by 4 
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little false pronunciation to a very common though | 
not very courteous inquiry.” rare 

My query is, was there in Lamb's time any 
noticeable difference in the pronunciation of the 
words hare and hair? There is, I think, none now 
either in Dublin or in London, but perhaps traces of 
such adistinction may lingerinthe provinces. Does 
any reader of “N. & Q.” know if this be the 
case ? Harry Naprer DRAPER. 

Dublin. 


Tue Kueptve.— This title, by which Ismail 
Pacha is now generally known to foreign corre- | 
spondents, seem to my ear quite new. It may | 
perhaps be as acceptable to many others as to 
myself to be better informed as to its origin and 
meaning. Is it another term for Viceroy or for 
any kind of delegated or partial sovereignty? A 
kind reply from some Levantine correspondent 
would enlighten the ignorance of J. A. G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Latin Hymns.—Are the hymns of York, be- 
ginning as follows, to be found in print >— 


“ DE S. WILFRIDO. 
“ Salvatoris clementiz 
Dulce pangat harmonix 
Modum ecclesia.” 
“DE S. JOHAN. BEVERL. 
“ Gaude, mater ecclesia, 
In filiorum gloria.” 
“ DE S. WILLMO. 
. Regi Christo applaudat ecclesia. 
Plaudat chorus, plebs letetur. 
Pasti greges de pastore 
Discant aure, dicant ore. 


4. Letus noster societur. 
morbos levit olei lavatio, 
Quod a tumba sancti manat visus testimonio.” 





I should like also to know whether they ail 
occur in the MS. York books? I find them in a 
curious MS, on paper (fifteenth century) of the 
York Hymnal; probably for monastic school use, 
as there are childish scribblings about it. 


J.C. J. 


Napotgon I, —Can any one inform me where 
and when it was that Napoleon I. on observing 
no smoke issuing from the chimneys of a certain | 
place entered it, and found, according to his anti- 
cipations, that the inhabitants had evacuated it ? 

Joun Davis. 

1, Perey Villas, Mostyn Road, Brixton. 


Heyry St. Jony.—I want to know the details 
of a duel fought in 1685 (36 Charles II.) between 
Henry St. John of Battersea, father of the great 
Lord Bolingbroke, and a Gloucestershire gentle- 
man named Escott, whom he slew. It was in 
fact an atrocious homicide, since éwo principals 
stood their trial for killing this one man. There 
Were more than three combatants, notwithstanding 
Burnet’s statement, and two men were left dead. 


All those concerned surrendered except one, and 
they paid a very large sum for a very long re- 
prieve, after condemnation, though they had 
pleaded guilty. The fourth man, whom tradition 
says was a Paston, fled beyond sea, being a younger 
son and unable to fee the king and his “great 
ladies ” as the others did. This man changed his 
name, and brought up a family under the alias. 
I want to see the report of the coroner’s inquest 
and that of the trial, which would reveal the 
names of all concerned, which I am anxious 
about. 

The whole party were at a “great public sup- 
per ” at a tavern, and one refusing a health, St. 
John drew his rapier, and sallied out into the 
street, where they all fought in a melée. 

I will mention that I know all that Burnet, 
Evelyn, and the author of the History of Surrey 


| tell. The last knew nothing of himself, but copied 


G. A. HH. 


Witti1aAm SHAKESPEARE. — In the annals of 
Portsmouth I find the name of William Shake- 
speare, in 1662, as contractor for constructing the 
old Gun Wharf; and an ancient publichouse in 
Bishop Street, Portsea, still called the “ Shake- 
speare’s Head,” is traditionally supposed to have 
been the house where the workmen employed by 
him received their payments. Is there anything 
known of this Shakespeare, or was he connected 
in any way with the family of the illustrious 
“ William ” of Stratford-on-Avon ? H. Hatt. 

Portsmouth. 


the other two. 


Stone Attar.—In the vicarage garden of 
Stone in the Isle of Oxney, Kent, stood in 1846, 
when I was curate of the parish, and is, I believe, 
still standing, an ancient stone altar, to my mind 
undoubtedly Roman. Within the memory of 
some of the older inhabitants it had been twice 


| removed —first, from the bottom of the village, 


near the ferry over the river Rother, to the 


| south transept of the church, from thence to the 


vicarage garden, its present resting-place. Hasted 
gives a drawing of it in his History of Kent, with 


| the following description, somewhat meagre, but, 


as far as it goes, correct :— 

“ This altar, the figure of which is here annexed, was 
removed from the church, and made a horse-block of, by 
which means it was much defaced and cracked asunder ; 
but the late Mr. Gostling (obiit March 9, 1777), who was 
too great a lover of the remains of antiquity to suffer it 
to continue in this perishing state, had it repaired, and 
placed it upright in the fence (?) of his vicarage garden, 
where it still remains. 

“It does not appear to have had any inscription or 
letters on it, but has an ox in relief on each of the four 
sides of it. The basin or hollow at top retains a black- 
ness, as if burnt by the fire, occasioned by the sacrifices 
made on it,” 

The dimensions given by Hasted are, length of 
plinth 2 feet, breadth 1 foot 10 inches, height of 
whole from top to bottom 3 feet 4 inches, 
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I do not know whether this interesting relic 
has been noticed in the publications of the Kent 
Archwological Society; if not, it well deserves 
such notice. I shall be truly obliged to any one 
who, through the pages of “N. & Q.,” can ‘tell 
me more about it; also, the derivation of the 
name Ozxey. Hasted mentions two conjectures, 
neither of which, I think, will do. It “is sup- 

;” he says, “by some to take its name from 
its foul and miry situation (a fact never discovered 
by me), whilst others suppose it took its name 
from the large number of oxen fed in it.” 

Epavunp, Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory, Arundel. 
An UNACKNOWLEDGED Porm or TENNYSON.— 


rogramme for 1868 a series of illustrated poems 
y the Laureate. A poem accordingly, with the 
well-known name to it, appeared in the January 
art, and another in the March part. But in the 
‘ebruary part there was a poem entitled “ Birds 
of Passage,” and signed simply “T.” It has 
always seemed to me to be Tennyson’s; but it 
appears to have entirely escaped such public 
notice as any known production of the Laureate’s 

m is sure to attract. Does the ‘T.” indicate 

ennyson in this case ? D, Buarr. 

Melbourne. 

Trovtseck Famity.—I shall be much obliged 
to any of your readers who can inform me who 
were the parents of Robert Troutbeck, of Trafford 
Bridge, in the county of Chester, whose daughter 
and co-heir Mary married my ancestor, Sir Ed- 
mund Denny, Knt., one of the barons of the Court 
of Exchequer in England in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Also, who the said Robert 
Troutbeck married. In the Troutbeck pedigree 
in Ormerod’s Cheshire I find no mention of the 
family of Trafford Bridge. 

Mavrice Denny Day. 

Manchester. 

Tae Unpertaker’s Hammer.—During the re- 
cent hot weather I travelled to London in one of 
the open third-class carriages of the Croydon 
Railway in company with several poor but de- 


each station by “chaffing” the guard. It seemed 
that on the +f 

undertaker, and his tormentors kept saying, “I 
say, I saw that undertaker look at you ; you won't 
last long.” This went on with variations for 
some little time, and then the most adventure- 
some of the party called out, “I say, I saw him 


mously voted “ too bad,” especially by the female 
member of the party, and the feeling seemed to 
be that some wrong had been done. Is there any 
uliar folk-lore sticking to the “ undertaker’s 
ammer ” ? W. J. WesTsRoox. 
Sydenham. 












The publisher of Good Words announced in his | 





cently dressed people, who amused themselves at | 


own journey he had conveyed an | 


shake his hammer over you!” This was unani- | 








Wixp.—What was the wine called by this 
name? Elderberry wine is suggested. It is not 
noticed by Johnson : — 

* ... One bottle of wind, of which we only tasted 
single glass, though possibly, indeed, our servants drank 
the remainder of the bottle [which was charged at two 
shillings]. This wind is a liquor of English manufacture, 
and its flavour is thought very delicious by the generality 
of the English, who drink it in great quantities. Every 
seventh year is thought to produce as much as the other 
six. It is then drank so plentifully that the whole nation 
are in a manner intoxicated by it; and, consequently, 
very little business is carried on at that season. It re- 
sembles in colour the red wine which is imported from 
Portugal, as it doth in its intoxicating quality; hence, 
and from this agreement in the orthography, the one is 
often confounded with the other, though both are seldom 
esteemed by the same person. It is to be had in eyery 
parish of the kingdom, and a pretty large quantity is 
consumed in the metropolis, where several taverns are set 
apart solely for the vendition of this liquor, the masters 
never dealing in any other.”—Fielding, A Voyage to 
Lisbon, July 19, 1754. 

Wee 


Queries with Answers. 


Poor Law Sone. — What are the lines follow- 
ing those given below ? W. P. 
“This law (an Act of Parliament which was passed 
at the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign) gave 
a new turn to the minds of the mobility. They found 
themselves no longer obliged to depend on the charity of 
their neighbours, nor on their own industry for a main- 
tenance. They now looked upon themselves as joint 
proprietors in the land, and celebrated their independency 
in songs of triumph; witness the old ballad which was in 
all their mouths: — 
“ Hang sorrow, cast away care ; 
The parish is bound to find us,” &c. 
Fielding, in contributions to The Covent 
Garden Journal, No, 49. 
Wm 
[The only version of this “ Poor Law Song” known to 
us is the one quoted in “ N. & Q.” 2"4¢ §. xii. 508, from 
Playford’s Musical Companion, 1673 (book i. p. 57), where 
it is set by Mr. Nelham, for four voices, to the following 
words : — 
“ A fig for care, why should we spare ? 
The parish is bound to find us.” 
Among the Roxburghe Ballads (i. 170) is one entitled 
* Joy and Sorrow Mixt Together,” commencing — 
“ Hang sorrow, let’s cast away care, 
For now I do meane to be merry ; 
We'll drink some good ale and strong beer 
With sugar, and claret, and sherry,” &c.] 
“Lrpettus DE Mopo Conrirenpi ET PENI- 
TENDI.”—As you have on previous occasions given 
me valuable information with respect to books, I 
should be glad to hear somewhat about the fol- 
lowing little book, evidently printed in the fif- 
teenth century in black-letter. It commences 00 
p. 1:—“ Quidam fructuosus libellus de modo con- 
fitendi et penitendi Feliciter incipit.” The little 
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work is divided into two parts, of which the first 
“ determinat de penitentia prout respicit peni- 
tentem.” ‘The second “ determinat de piia prout 
respicit confessorem.” The first part in my copy 
js evidently perfect; the second part, commencing 
on the thirteenth leaf with eight hexameters, has 
only three leaves, ending with the words “Item 
existens in nefando crimine.” Is this perfect? I 
fancy not. Who was the author? and where 
and when was it printed? I may mention that I 
have failed to discover the exact water-mark in 
Sotheby’s Typography of the Fifteenth Century. 
W. H. B. 
(This work was printed at Antwerp by Gerard Leeu 
in 1500, and consists of twenty-six leaves, On the first 


| 


page is a wood engraving of a priest and a man in the | 


confessional, and at the end is the printer’s device, re- 
presenting the gate of the castle of Antwerp. There are 
other editions, 1486 ; Daventrie, 1491, 1492, 4to; Paris, 
1496, 8vo. ] 

Jem THE PenMAN.—In an account of a trial 
at the Old Bailey the other day appeared the 
following :— 

“He (the prisoner) was the last remaining pupil of 
the most mischievous man in London—a notorious coiner 
who was known under the sobriquet of Jem the Pen- 
man. 

What is known of this individual ? 

JULIAN SHARMAN. 

[James Townshend Saward, alias Jem the Penman, 
appears in the formal style of the Law List of 1857 as 
barrister-at-law and special pleader of the Inner Temple 
and the Home Circuit. 
been Nov. 28, 1840, 
bullion robbers in disposing of a portion of their plunder; 
but that act of friendly assistance was but a trifling epi- 
sode in his truly great career. At last he was convicted 
with others on March 5, 1857, at the Central Criminal 


His date of call is stated to have | 
Jem is said to have helped the great | 


the late Mr. Van Lennep, the Dutch novelist, as 
have been translated into English ? Some of them 
have appeared in our tongue, but I can get no 
account of them. CoRNUB. 

[We have met with the following: (1.) The Rose of 
Dekama, translated by F. Woodley, in The Library of 
Foreign Romance, vol. viii, 1846, 8vo. (2.) The Adopted 
Son: a historical novel, translated by E. W. Hoskin, 
2 vols., New York, 1847, 8vo. ] 


Knieuts temp. Cuartes I.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if there are any lists (and 
where) of gentlemen who were knighted in the 
earlier part of this king’s reign, with the dates? 
Or can the information be obtained from any 
documents preserved in the Record Office ? 

E. H. 

[Our correspondent is referred to T. W. (Walkley’s) 
“ New Catalogue of the Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, 
Barons of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the times 
of their Creation; also, the Baronets, with the Dates of 
their Patents; the Knights of the Bath, Knights Bache- 
lors, with the Dates and Places where they were knighted. 
Whereunto is added all the Honours that His Highnesse 
the Lord Protector hath bestowed since He began his 
Government to this present. Collected by T. W. London, 
printed for Tho. Walkley, 1658,”—or in the volame pri- 
vately printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, from Harleian 
MSS., entitled “Catalogue of the Knights made by King 
Charles I, ab anno 1624, ad annum 1646. Chronologically 
and Alphabetically arranged. Typis Medio-Montanis 


| Impressus per C, B, 1853.""] 


Court, of extensive forgery of bankers’ cheques, and sen- 


tenced to be transported for life. } 


SHAKESPEARF.— Where can one find these quo- | | } ; 
| ticulars of the personal history of this early trans- 


tations from Shakspeare ? — 
1. “ And God befriend us as our cause is just.” 
[1 Henry IV, Act V. Se. 1.] 
. “Men should be what they seem.” 
[ Othello, Act III. Se. 3.) 
3. “This I must do, or know not what to do; 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can.” 
[As You Like It, Act II. Se. 3.] 
4. “Let none presume to wear an undeserved dignity.” 
[ Merchant of Venice, Act II. Sc. 9.] 
5. “ As much as I can do I will effect.” 
[Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act II. Sc. 2.] 
CARL von Ercstern. 
Céln, 


| 


Van Lexwer’s Tates ny Enenisn.—Can any 


gne supply me with a list of such of the tales of 


ScHILLER.— What is the date of the first 
edition of Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” and of 
other editions ? QUERIST. 

[Schiller’s “Song of the Bell” (Lied von der Glocke) 
appeared in 1796. Of the numerous editions, German 
and English, we may mention those of 1827; 1839, by 
Wyttenbach ; 1842, by Arnold; 1846, by Meeson; 1856, 
by Merivale; 1857, 1859; and 1865, by Sir E. B, Lytton. ] 


RicHarp Epen, —I shall be glad of any par- 


lator of geographical works, who flourished circa 
1553-1576. E. R. 

[There is an excellent account of Richard Eden, with 
references to other works, in Cooper's Athene Cantabri- 
gienses, ii, 2-4. Consult also Cole’s Athene Cantab. in 
Addit. MSS. 5862, &c.; Brydges'’s Censura Literaria, 
iv. 252; x. 4.; and “ N. & Q.” 294 §, vy. 193, 263.] 


“ BLESSED IS HE THAT EXPECTETH NOTHING.” — 
K. G. will be glad to know where the followin 
is to be found: “ Blessed is he that expectet 
nothing, for he shall not be disappointed.” 

[This has been usually termed “ the eighth beatitude,” 
and attributed to Dean Swift. Vide “N, & Q.” 4% §. 
iii, 310, 415, 446.) 
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THOMAS ROWLANDSON, ARTIST. 
(4 S. iy. 89, 224.) 

Having been for many years a collector of the 
original drawings of this artist, and examined many 
thousand specimens, I feel justified in ry mame 
my entire concurrence with the estimate forme 
by S. R. of his artistic merits. In originality of 
humour, vigour, colour, drawing, and composition, 
he exhibits talents which might, but for the reck- 
lessness and dissipation of his character, his want 
of moral purpose, and his unrestrained tendency 
to exaggeration and caricature, have enabled him 
to rank with the highest names in the annals of 
art. In his tinted drawings with the reed-pen, 
as in the productions of his inimitable and too- 
facile needle, his subjects seem to extend over 
the whole domain of art, and remind one in turn 
of the free and luxuriant outlines of Rubens, the 
daring anatomy of Mortimer, the rustic truth and 
simplicity of Morland, the satiric humour of 
Hogarth, and perhaps, even, the purity and ten- 
der grace of Stothard. The history of native art 
has been so neglected among us, and its profes- 
sors have been so far without honour in their 
own country—where, after all, art is an exotic— 
that our lexicons omit altogether, or give the 
most meagre details of, the majority of British 
artists; while those of corresponding or inferior 
merit, if fortunate enough to be born on continental 
soil, are lauded to the skies, their productions 
specified, and the galleries or museums where 
ye are preserved pointed out to the inquiring 
student. If, for instance, Howitt or Alken had 
been foreigners, what should we not have found 
to say of the admirable etchings of the one or 
the clever drawings of the other? Where shall 
we find a record of Corbould, whose graceful 
compositions illustrate the collections of Harrison 
and of Cooke—of Ramberg, Burney, Dodd, and 
of Kirk, the early lost,—“the best artist except 
Stothard,” ‘teste Leigh Hunt, “that ever designed 
for periodical works” ? Rowlandson himself is, 
to speak broadly, unknown ; even among artists 
and professed “ picture-men,” few in London, 
none out, have ever heard of his name; and it is 
only by introducing him as the inventor of “ Dr. 
Syntax” that you gain him a locus standi in the 
court of art-criticism. I have seen artists stand 
astounded before the talent of his works, and 
marvel at their own utter ignorance of one whose 
genius and powers were so consummately great. 
Two admirable specimens of this master were 
contributed by the Queen to the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1861; and since this period, when love for 
and knowledge of art certainly dates an increase, 
I have found that his drawings have been much 
more difficult to obtain. To return, however, to 
his technical skill, which seems somewhat, but 


————_. 


| most unjustly, called in question. The Gentle 


man's Magazine is readily accessible, but I shall 
not apologise for quoting at length from an article 
in its columns, so decisive is it as to the cha- 
racter of Rowlandson as an artist, and so interest- 
ing in connection with what has been already 
said of him and his compeer, William Combe :— 


“Tt is not generally known that, however coarse and 
slight may be the generality of his humorous and political 
etchings, many of which were the careless effusions of a 
few hours, his early works were wrought with care: and 
his studies from the human figure, at the Royal Aca- 
demy, were scarcely inferior to those of the justly ad- 
mired Mortimer. . . . From the versatility of his 
talent, the fecundity of his imagination, the grace and 
elegance with which he could design his groups, added to 
the almost miraculous dispatch with which he supplied 
his patrons with compositions upon every subject, it has 
been the theme of regret among his friends that he was 
not more careful of his reputation. Had he pursued the 
course of art steadily, he might have become one of the 
greatest historical painters of his age. His style, which 
was purely his own, was most original. He drew a bold 
outline with the reed pen, in a tint composed of vermilion 
and Indian ink ; washed in the general effect with chi- 
aro-scuro, and tinted the whole with the proper colours, 
This manner, though slight, in many instances was most 
effective; and it is known on indubitable authority that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr, West have each declared 
that some of his drawings would have done honour to 
Rubens or any of the greatest masters of design of the 
old schools. . . It should be repeated, that his 
reputation has not been justly appreciated. In a vast 
collection of his drawings in the possession of Mr. Acker- 
mann, and which have often been seen with admiration 
and delight by the many professional artists and ama- 
teurs who frequented Mr. Ackermann’s conversazioni at 
his library at the old house in the Strand, it cannot be 
forgotten that some are inimitable. No artist of the 
past or present school, perhaps, ever expressed so muck 
as Rowlandson, with so little effort, or with so evident 
an appearance of the absence of labour.”—Vol. xcvii. 
p. 564. 

Justice is done to the versatility of Rowland- 
son in the amusing Wine and Wainuts of W. HL. 
Pyne, vol. ii. 323. The artists knew each 
other well, and had worked together. 

Among the collectors of the works of Rowland- 
son may be mentioned Henry Angelo. He con- 
sidered his collection unique, but he was forced 
to dispose of it, and his friend Jack Bannister 
became the purchaser. In his interesting Re- 
miniscences (2 vols. 8vo, 1830), he gives an ac- 
count of a spirited drawing made specially for 
him by Rowlandson in a night-house in Seven 
Dials, whither the twain had repaired in the hope 
of detecting a thief who had, on the preceding 
evening, knocked the artist down near to his re- 
sidence in Poland Street and rifled him of his 
watch and money. 

Rowlandson, Bannister, and Angelo had been 
drawn together in boyhood by a common love 
for art; and in after life they were inseparable 
companions. The latter informs us that his friend 
“ Roley” was a witty genial companion, that he 
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was of “mighty stature,” and that from early 
travels in France, Flanders, and Holland, he 


spoke French fluently, and had made himself | 


acquainted with foreign habits of thinking and 
acting. Much has Angelo to say of the character 
and genius of his friend (vol. i. pp. 233-240), 
corroborating the opinions expressed in the ex- 
tract I have given above, adding :— 


“1 think it may safely be averred, that he has sketched | 


or executed more subjects of real scenes, in his original, 
rapid manner, than any ten ar{jsts, his contemporaries, 
and etched more plates than any artist, ancient or 
modern.” 

To the same purport_is a notice of Rowland- 
son in a paper on “ Humorous Designers ” in that 
valuable repertory of art-anecdote, the Somerset 
House Gazette, edited by Ephraim Hardcastle 
(W. H. Pyne), 2 vols. 4to, 1824 :— 

“Thomas Rowlandson, the merry wag, he who has 
covered with his never-flagging pencil enough of charta 
pura to placard the whole walls of China, and etched 
as much copper as would sheath the British navy. 
Of his graphic fun and frolic we have seen, Heaven 
knows, full many a ponderous folio. 

“Master Roley, so friendly dubbed by many an old 
convive, could have taken higher flights of art had he 
so willed, for he could draw with elegance and grace ; 
and for design, no mind was ever better stored with 
thought—no genius more prolific. Nothing, even al- 
lowing for caricature, could exceed in spirit and intelli- 
gence some of the off-hand compositions of this worthy. 


| pp. 480-8.) 


“ Predilection for outline and the pen has ruined many | 


a genius who would have done honour to the arts. 
Mortimer, Porter, and another living artist you and I 
could name, good Mr. Editor, and others now no more, 
have sacrificed their talents and their fame to the indul- 


gence of doing that with the pen (confound both goose- | 
quill, crow-quill, and the reed!) that should have occu- | 
pied that fitter instrument the pencil, aforetime called | 


the pencil-brush.”—Vol. ii. p. 347. 


In the preface to the English Dance of Death | 


(2 vols. 8vo, 1815)—a work of great originality 
and importance—Combe gives an account of the 
manner of its production :— 

“Mr. RowLanpson had contemplated the subject with 
the view of applying it exclusively to the Manners, 
Customs, and Character of this Country. His Pencil 
has accordingly produced the Designs which, in the 
Order they were delivered to me, I have accompanied 
with Metrical Illustrations : a Mode of proceeding which 
has been sanctioned by the Success of our joint Labours 
in the ‘Tour or Doctor Syntax.’ ” 


I must not now attempt to add to the list of 
works illustrated by Rowlandson which are 
enumerated by W. P. I may, however, say that 


those in Gambado’s Academy for Grown Horse- | 


men are erroneously attributed to this artist, being 
the production of Henry William Bunbury, brother 
of Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart. This 
caricaturist, whose works excited the admiration 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, died at Keswick in 1811. 
A notice of his life and works, accompanied by a 
portrait, will be found in the Sporting Magazine 
for December 1812 (vol. xli. p. 93. 


J. F. Malcolm, in his Iistorical Sketch of the 
Art of Caricaturing, 4to, London, 1813, speaks in 
especial praise of Rowlandson’s “Views in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge” (1810). These, says he :— 

“Deserve notice. for the slight and pleasing manner 
with which he has characterized the architecture of the 
places mentioned; but it is impossible to surpass the 
originality of his figures: the dance of students and filles 
de joy (sic) before Christ Church College is highly 
humorous, and the enraged tutors grin with anger pecu- 
liar to this artist's pencil,” &c.—Page 149. 

So also Mr. Thomas Wright (who, strangely 
enough, does not seem to have met with the 
work of his predecessor). This accurate writer 
gives a good account of our artist; speaks of his 
admission as a student at the age of sixteen to 
the Royal Academy in London; of his studies in 
Paris, where “‘he was remarked for the skill 
with which he drew the human body,” and 
where his “ studies from nature were said to be 
remarkably fine.” In this city, by dint of de- 
bauchery and gambling, he managed to dissipate 
the greater part of a fortune of 7000/. left him by 
his aunt, a French lady, and returned to London 
to try to supply its place by his pencil. Finally, 
he died in poverty, in lodgings in the Adelphi. 
(History of Caricature and Grotesque in Art, by 
Thomas Wright, M.A. 4to, London, 1845, 
A coloured engraving before me, by 
Pugin and Rowlandson, 9x5, gives the interior 
of “ Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, 101, Strand.” 
Of the artist himself, I am not aware that any re- 
presentation, serious or caricature, exists of him 
who spent his life in taking likenesses of others. 

One illustration —I think only one, but the 
best — was contributed by Rowlandson to the 
English Spy, 2 vols. 8vo, 1825, by Bernard 
Blackmantle (Charles Molloy Westmacott). I 
mention it here as being interesting in itself, and 
no doubt a reminiscence of the artist’s Academical 
studies. Some score of Academicians are repre- 
sented drawing from the nude female figure: 
Haydon, Shee, and others are to be recognised 
from their likenesses, and the initials of all are to 
be seen on the portfolios which lean by their 
possessors. 

A cursory examination of the works of this 
great artist, and a comparison of them with those 
of his contemporaries in the same walk—Dighton, 
Heath, Woodward, Bunbury, Theodore Lane, 
&c.—must, as appears to me, result in the con- 
viction that, in the correct anatomy of his figures 
(apart from their exaggeration, which is always 
harmonious) and the ever-graceful ordonnance of 
his grouping, we have unmistakable evidence of 
early and successful Academical study. 

Wittram Bates. 

Birmingham. 
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FILIUS NATURALIS: THE BORTHWICK 
PEERAGE. 
(4 S. iv. 192.) 


With the utmost deference to your learned 
and esteemed correspondent J. M., will he permit 
mé to call his attention to what seems an omis- 
sion in his very interesting note on this dormant 
— ? I refer to the fact that Alexander 

rthwick, “in Johnstone,” or “ of Nenthorn,” or 
“of Soltray” (for he seems to have been known 
by all these descriptions), the “son natural” of 
William second (?) Lord Borthwick, and ancestor 
of Mr. Cuninghame Borthwick, the present claim- 
ant of the title, was legitimated by warrant under 





the privy seal dated September 2, 1511. (Riddell’s | 


Peerage and Consistorial Law, p. 581.) Mr. Rid- 
dell’s argument, identifying this * legitimated ” 
Alexander with the natural son, first of the Sol- 
tray branch, seems conclusive, and we would be 
glad to learn from one so well qualified to speak 
as J. M., how the Lords’ Committee for Privileges 

ot over this difficulty so easily at their sitting in 

uly last, even granting that the adjective naturalis 
does not, per se, indicate illegitimacy. 

As for the entails mentioned by J. M., by which 
it is presumed that gentleman refers to two grants 
of “certain husband lands in Nenthorn,” by Lord 
Borthwick the father, in 1489 and 1495, in favour 
of Alexander his “son natural,” and Margaret Law- 
son, the latter's wife, may not the substitution 
of “heirs male whatsoever,” failing those of the 
grantee’s own body, be mere voces signate, not un- 
common in such deeds, or even with the view to a 

rospective legitimation, as happened ? These are, 
it is thought, the “ questionable deeds” noticed by 
J. M., in one of which a suspicious erasure fol- 
lowed the word “ filio,” in every place where in 
the other, “naturali” followed it. These were 
first produced by Mr. Borthwick of Crookston, 
the rival claimant in 1808 and 1812, who was the 
undoubted heir male of the second son of the first 
Lord Borthwick. 

With respect to the force of the epithet “ natu- 
ralis” in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
J. M. must recollect the claim to the male repre- 
sentation of Duncan, last of the old Earls of 
Lennox (beheaded by James I. in 1425), by the 
family of Lennox of Woodhead, which was ef- 
fectually disposed of by the discovery (by his 
friend Mr. Riddell) of a charter by Earl Duncan 
to John Brisbane, dated at Kylerne, August 12, 
1423, which is witnessed by “ Malcolmo, Thoma, 
et Donaldo, filiis nostris naturalibus.” The last 
of these was ancestor of the Woodhead family. 
Had any one of the three been lawful, he must 
have succeeded to the earldom of Lennox, which, 
it is matter of history, devolved on the earl’s 
eldest daughter Isabella, Duchess of Albany, who 





succeeded as heir female, failing heirs male of her 
father’s body, under a well-known entail. 

And as for the more modern signification of 
naturalis, the House of Lords (in 1791) held no 
fewer than four individuals to be bastards from 
this epithet being applied to them in documents 
of date 1587, 1606, 1618, and 1619. (Riddell, 
Sup. Cit. on the Caithness Claim, p. 583.) These 
last precisely range, in date, with the decision of 
the “ British Solomon,” though they prove another 
interpretation. Butedo not the added words, 
“and heir male” qualify the expression used by 
James VL, “naturall sonne,” and give it quite a 
different meaning from the “ naturalis tantum” 
of the Canonists? Such seems to have been the 
view of the great consistorial lawyer above quoted. 

Ane Lo-Scorvs, 





On the subject of your note as to the former 

meaning of “natural son,” I may furnish a fact 
which bears directly on the question as far as 
England is concerned, and I can see no reason 
why its meaning in Scotland should have been 
different. There is an inquisition post-mortem 
taken in the county of Salop on the death of 
George Tuckye, Jan. 24, 37 Elizabeth, which 
states that this George Tuckye, by his deed dated 
Nov. 20, 31 Elizabeth, enfeoffed certain trustees 
of a messuage called the Preache, in Halesowen, 
with divers lands belonging thereto — 
“ad usum pfat Georgii Tuckye et Jocose uxoris ejus 
p termin vitarum, et post decess, p4 Georgii et Jocose 
ad usum Eleanore Tuckye fil. pfat Georgii et hered de 
corpore et p defect talis exitus ad usum Georgii fil na- 
tural pd Eleanore et hered de corpore et pro defect. ad 
us Witti fil natural. pd Elianore et hered de corpore et 
p defect ad usum Antonii Tuckye gener frém prefat 
Georgii it hered,” 

The jury found that Anthony died without 
issue, and that the reversion descended to Elea- 
nora. It here seems that “ natural’ meant “ille- 
gitimate.” It was only on failure of heirs of the 
body of Eleanora that her sons George and Wil- 
liam were to succeed ; and if they were legitimate, 
they would have been comprised under “hered 
de corpore.” It is to be observed also, that they 
had not acquired a surname. 

The jury found that George Tuckye had no 
other lands in “the county aforesaid”; but it 
appears, in a former number of “N. & Q., 2 that 
he must have had land at Feckenham in Wor- 
cestershire, where his son Edward (who seems to 
have died before him) resided for a time with on 
of his tenants. F. D. 

SIR HUGH CALVELEY. 
(4% S. iv. 217.) 
I would beg to direct the attention of MR 


PickrorD, and your readers generally, to - 
memoir of Sir Robert Knolles in the 28th Part o 
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The Herald and Genealogist. He was the com- 
rade of Sir Hugh Calveley, and a captain of as 
at valour and perhaps greater fame. They 

ran a nearly concurrent course during nearly half 
a century, for both were partakers in the pitched 
combat between thirty Bretons and thirty English, 
fought at Ploermel on March 15, 1351; and as 
late as 1380 the names of Sir Hugh Calveley, 
Sir Robert Knolles, and Sir Hugh Browe are 
mentioned together by Holinshed as then accom- 

nving the Prince Thomas of Woodstock, Earl of 
udiarbon (afterwards Duke of Gloucester), to 
the Continental war. Sir Hugh Calveley died 
at an advanced age in 1394; Sir Robert Knolles 
in 1407, aged ninety-two. Around the tomb of 
Sir Hugh Calveley, in Bunbury church, are 
shields which were formerly alternately painted 
with these two coats : — 

Argent, a fess gules between three calves 

sant. 

Gules, on a chevron argent three roses of the 
field. 

The latter arms were those assumed by Sir 
Robert Knolles; but there seems to be good 
evidence in proof that they were also the arms of 
Browe. It has not been ascertained that Sir 
Hugh Calveley was married; but Lysons has 
remarked that if he was, it is most probable that 
his wife was sister to Sir Hugh Browe; and that 
itappears by Woodnoth’s Collections (p. 22) that 
Sir Hugh had two sisters, but the names of their 
husbands are not known. In another place Ly- 
sons mentions that Sir Hugh Calveley had a 
nephew named Robert Knolles, the son of his 
sister Eve by Richard Knolles ; and, “ did not the 
circumstance of their being evidently so nearly of 
an age render itimprobable, there would be strong 
reason for supposing that the two celebrated 
Cheshire warriors were uncle and nephew.” This 
genealogical puzzle unfortunately did not engage 
the critical attention of Mr. Ormerod, the county 
historian. It is possible, I think, that in calling 
Robert Knolles his nephew, Sir Hugh Calveley 
may have meant his wife's nephew; in which 
case Sir Robert, as an adopted son of Sir Hugh 
Browe, may have taken his arms. Their connec- 
tion may then be as thus :— 

I | 
Sir Hugh Eve = Richard 
Browe. | Knolles. 


| 
Sir Hugh = Wife. 
Calveley. 


Sir Robert Knolles, 

The subject is highly interesting, both in its 
biographical and its armorial aspects; and I shall 
thankfully receive any competent opinions upon 
it, or any items of further evidence. 

Joun Gover NicHors. 





LOW GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
(4 S. iv. 74, 127, 207.) 


f your inquiring correspondent be desirous of 


| studying the grammar of the so-called Plattdeutsch 


closely, I would recommend Karl Nerger’s excel- 
lent — 

“Grammatik des meklenburgischen Dialektes alterer 
und neuerer Zeit. Laut- und Flexionslehre. Gekrénte 
Preisschrift.” Leipzig (F. A. Brockhaus), 1859, pp. xii. 
194. 

It is printed, too, like English books—a great 
help to foreign students, and is as a whole worthy 
the trouble of close and deep study. The more 
so, perhaps, as it will help fully to enjoy the 
study of the excellent writings of the genial Fritz 
Reuter,* whose works and their influence upon all 
classes cannot be spoken of too highly. It is 
a pity, however, that Dr. Nerger has not accom- 
panied his Grammatik by a longer introduction, 


| for the few pages (vide ante, “ Einleitung,” pp. 1-8) 


| he has given sharpen one’s appetite for more. In 


this introduction he writes : — 


“Der meklenburgische Dialekt gehirt dem nieder- 
deutschen Sprachgebiete an. Er wird daher von denen, wel- 
che sich seiner bedienen, ausser mit dem Namen didesch 
duetsch in alterer Zeit als sassische oder neddersassische, 
auch wol nedderléndische sprike, in neuerer Zeit als ned- 


| derduetsch oder plattduetsch bezeichnet und durch diese 


Jenennungen nicht nur von der Sprache Oberdeutsch- 
lands, frenkisch, overlendisch, hochduetsch, sondern auch 
von der des obersiichsischen Kreises, oversassisch, unter- 


| schieden.”— Vide ante, p. 1. 


“Der riiumliche Umfang,” he continues, “den der 
meklenburgische Dialekt hat, wird so ziemlich durch die 
politischen Grenzen der Grossherzogthiimer Meklenburg 
umschrieben. Freilich ist es bei dieser Bestimmung 
leicht begreiflich, dass bei dem theilweisen Mangel natiir- 
licher Grenzen des Landes auch die des Dialektes ver- 
schwimmende sein miissen. Namentlich ist dies im Osten 
gegen Pommern hin der Fall, sodass man nicht mit 
Unrecht von einer meklenburgisch-vorpommerschen 
Mundart redet, wihrend sich am schiirfsten im Siiden 
die Mark Brandenburg sondert. Nach Flussgebieten 


* His collected writings have appeared in thirteen 


| vols.—viz. vols. i. ii, Léuschen un Rimels, 9th ed ; vol. iii. 


Reis’ nah Belligen, 5th ed.; vol. iv. Ut de Franzosentid, 
&c., forming part of Olle Kamellen (Ut de Franzosentid 
has been translated into English by Mr. Charles Lee 
Lewes, under the title of In the Year 13: a Tale of 
Mecklenburg Life, being vol. iv. of Baron Tauchnitz’s au- 
thorised edition of Collection of German Authors), 8th ed.; 
vol. v.Ut mine Festungstid, 6th ed. ; vol. vi. Schurr-Murr, 
5th ed.; vol. vii. Hanne Niite, 6th ed.; vols. viii.-x. Ut 
mine Stromtid, 7th ed. (a work of home-life and home- 
feelings, which in all its details, descriptions, and ten- 
dencies cannot be praised too highly, and which has 
endeared him to millions all over the world) ; vol. xi. Kein 
Hiisung, 4th ed.; vol. xii. Dirchliiuchting, 4th ed.; 
vol. xiii. Montecchi und Capuletti, Their celebrated author 
was born at Stavenhagen in Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 
November, 1810, studied law at Jena, was imprisoned 
for several years on account of republican ideas, was 





| living afterwards at Neubrandenburg in Mecklenburg- 


Strelitz, but has now taken up his abode in Thuringia, 


near the pretty little town of Eisenach, 
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betrachtet umfasst der in Rede stehende Dialekt die 
Gebiete der Stepenitz, der Warnow, der Reknitz, der 
Peene mit Trebel und Tollense, der obern Havel, der 
Elde, der Sude und der Boize sammt den zugehérigen 
Kiistenstrichen und Seenplatten [the two Mecklenburgs 
are especially rich in lakes and lakelets]. Von einzelnen 
Sprachunterschieden innerhalb dieses Gebietes,” &c. — 
Vide ante, pp. 1, 2. 
HERMANN KrInpt. 
Germany. 


WAS MACBETH THE THIRD MURDERER OF 
BANQUO? 
(4" S. iv. 211.) 

Mr. Paton’s idea is certainly very ingenious, 
but not, I think, warranted by the play. As some 
of Mr. Paton’s remarks are wrong, and others 
likely I think to mislead, I shall go through his 
eight arguments in detail. 

, 2,3. It may be well to premise that Mac- 
beth, Lady Macbeth, and the visitors, all go in 
together to the banquet. (I state this because, if 
I understand 3, which I am not sure I do, Mr. 
Paton seems to think Macbeth came in late by 
himself.) As to the time of the banquet being 
stated for seven o'clock, I should not dwell much 
on that; for Shakspere is thoroughly careless 
about the unities of time or place, or indeed any 
unity. Besides, did he not go there till midnight ? 
I think Sc. 4 occupies several hours, but obviously it 
would not have tom convenient to break it up on 
the stage into three or four parts. This idea will, 
of course, explain 2. and 3. (as far as I understand 
it) and parts of 6. The murder, I admit, comes 
before Sc. 4; but that was necessary for the 
audience, and is a highly dramatic method. 

4, Whatever the “perfect spy o’ the time” 
actually means (which must be somewhat uncer- 
tain), I think with several others that it does 
apply to the third murderer. If so, we do hear 
of the man. Why a third man should be em- 
ployed, I think I can explain. I suppose 
first and second murderers to have been retainers 
(or something of that sort) formerly of Banquo, 
who thought themselves wronged, in which case 
they would know, in all probability, nothing of 
the locality of Macbeth’s residence. So the third 
was a servant (and creature) of Macbeth, who 
went to show them the locality and inform them 
of the time of Banquo’s return. That Macbeth 
had plenty of “ confidants” of this sort is certain 
from Sc. 4: 
“ There’s not a one of them [i. e. his thanes] but in his 

house. 

I keep a servant feed.” 

This supposition would also account for the 
first murderer telling the tale, as it would be 
better for his own servant (in his then agitated 
condition) to keep out of the way, whereas the 
first and second murderers would be unknown to 


the household. 





the | 


5. It may be remarked that murderers in almost 
all cases inflict, from fear of failure, many more 
wounds than are necessary. Besides, Macbeth 
had told them “ to leave no botches in the work.” 
Furthermore, the murderer might exaggerate to 
get more pay; and, most of all, they were private 
enemies. 

6. Here Mr. Paton seems to have written from 
memory. The third murderer neither gives or 
repeats any orders at all. When asked who had 
sent him, he simply replies “ Macbeth.” I do not 
think (though that, I confess, is an open question) 
that the third murderer was the first to hear the 
sound of horse: for the first murderer says— 

*. . ° ° now near approaches 

The object of our watch,” 

in all probability from hearing his approach, 
When did the third murderer identify Banquo? 
Did he strike out the light, who asked why the 
light was struck out? Obviously the first mur- 
derer struck it out—the man who answers, “ Was't 
not the way?” Now why the first or second 
murderer should strike it out is plain, if the idea 
of their being retainers be taken ; #. e. if Banquo 
or Fleance did escape, they did not care to be 
recognised. And this conduct would naturally 
appear strange to the third murderer, Macbeth’s 
servant. As for his finding that Fleance had 
escaped, that was only from his seeing one corpse 
only on the ground. Lastly, if Macbeth was the 
third murderer, how was it that the first and 
second murderers did not recognise him ? 

7. I do not see, I must confess, any great levity 
in Macbeth’s speech to the murderers. (Even if 
there were, how far would that go in an author 
who has made characters reason the most quietly in 
the most awkward predicaments?) Besides, would 
Shakspere put such lines as — 

“* Then comes my fit again,” &c., 
or — 

“ There the grown serpent lies,” &c., 
in the mouth of a man who had been present at 
the murder, and who therefore, of course, knew 
the issue of it. These speeches are, of course, 
aside. 

8. I think the words “ Thou canst not say J did 
it,” just the sort of words a murderer by deputy 
would use. To make the man actually engaged 
in a murder speak so, would seem to make non- 
sense of Shakspere. Erato. Hits. 

Cambridge. 

Shakespeare-students, I think, have to thank 
Mr. Attan Park Paton for a quite original sug- 
gestion in that highest department of Shakespeare- 
criticism —the philosophical — one which is t 
be classed with De Quincey’s essay on The Knock- 
ing at the Gate. 

Malone says: “The third assassin seems to 

| have been sent to join the others, from Macbeth’s 
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! 
superabundant caution.” How probable it is that 
this caution, this feverish anxiety, should lead 
Macbeth himself to the scene of the murder! 

There are some difficulties in Macbeth’s speech 
(Act III. Se. 1, lines 127-132) : — 

2 , Within this hour at most 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves, 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy 0” the time, 
The moment on’t; for t must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace ; always thought 
That I require a clearness.” 

Ihave been accustomed to interpret the third 
line above, “I will acquaint you (by my confi- 
dential spy) of the time,” and to connect this spy 
with the third murderer. [Even thus interpreted, 
however, there is no reason why the spy should 
not be the disguised Macbeth ; and there are other 
explanations of the spy, I am aware (Charles 
Knight's, for instance). The difficult “ always 
thought that I require a clearness” means “ it 
being always remembered that I must appear 
clear in the matter,” as is fully evident from the | 
original passage in Holinshed. 


“ 


Joun Anppis, M.A. 

tustington, Littlehampton, Sussex, 

a 

T cannot see my way to the status of the “ third 
murderer.” Soliloquies, colloquies, aparts and 
asides afford not the slightest aid; while his first | 
and only appearance does but double the per- 
plexity. The intrigue—as the French term it— 
of Macbeth’s own actuality, is at utter variance | 
with his so instantly precedent and subsequent | 
presence in his regal robes: whether this myste- 
rious thirdsman is himself or his agent, neither | 
the printed nor the acted play instructs us. * 

How the writer of six-and-thirty dramas (the 
one before us among their latest and best)—an 
actor, too, as well as author, possessed of and con- 
versant with the appliances of the Elizabethan 
stage—could fall into this confusion, wherein not 
a scene-shifter at “The Bull,” “The Globe,” or 
“The Fortune,” but would have protested it im- 
practicable—is beyond my skill to answer. Dis- 
uises and murders are frequent enough in the 
Shakspere repertory; but the audience is sure to 
be let into their secret in good time. But in this 
instance, I can almost suppose the original assas- 
sination-scene to have been dropped out of the 
prompter’s book, and its hiatus deflendus bridged 
over by some hurried scribe: an unsatisfactory | 
solution, I fear, submitted to Mr. Conurer, Mr. 
Hatiiwett, or Mr. KerentLey—whose “ decay 
of sight” I truly, and experimentally, regret. 
E. L. S. 





APPRENTICES Warren (4*" S, iv. 196.)—What | 
is the meaning of “notched *prentices ” in Dry- 
den’s prologue to the “Spanish Friar?” Does it 
mean marked by whipping ? Cc. | 


Carnac (4% §. iv. 242.) — Mr. Prvxerton’s 
reply upon this subject seems to me to be leading 
us only wider and wider from the point. We were 


| asked by Canon Jackson simply to consider 


whether the stone rows at Carnac might not pos- 
sibly have been set up, under a powerful religious 
feeling, as a monument of a national tragedy. 
Seeing that religious feeling has produced works 
of intinitely greater labour and expense—as, for 
instance, the Pyramids, where stones of larger 
size, many more in number, and moreover wrought 
with the chisel, have been piled up one upon 
another to an enormous height in the air— the 
work required at Carnac, which consisted merely 
in hauling to one spot rude blocks (some very 
small) already scattered over the surface of the 
surrounding ground, and then setting them up on 
end, seems, comparatively speaking, a matter of 
no incredible difficulty. But Mr. PINKERTON can 
find no better answer to this than that, in his 
opinion, the operation is “only equalled ” by the 
fable of Merlin the magician. In what class does 
he place the account given us by Herodotus of the 


| building of the Pyramids ? As to his “ geological 
8 eek i ? 'e010g) 
| phenomenon,” which requires us to believe that 


some violent natural cause left the Carnac stones 
in the regular position in which we find them, I 
cannot swallow this, much less digest it. That 
large areas of wild country have been by some 
geological action strewed with countless blocks 
of stone is true enough, as any body may see on 
the coast of Galway or in the hollows of the 
Downs in North Wiltshire. But that any geolo- 
gical action should have left them in regular 
rows, circles, or semicircles, and that not in one 
group but in several groups (as Mr, PINKERTON’S 
six weeks’ observations at Carnac might have in- 
structed him) is a doctrine which is not likely to 
meet with much support from geologists. Let 
him fill a bucket with stones, or a sack with 
skittles, and pour them out over his court-yard ; 
he will have to repeat the experiment a good 
many times before he persuades the stones or the 
skittles to stand upon their smaller ends in rows, 
circles, and semicircles. 

Mr. PINKERTON positively assured us some time 
ago (3 S, vii. 302) that the “ shelves” or ter- 


| races upon the side of our Downs and other places, 


which lie immediately below one another with 
the regularity of stairs, were the results of cattle 
and sheep treading. 

Mr. G.V. Irvine (as any geological observer well 
might) quietly dismissed that explanation with a 
smile (vii. 362.) With the like courteous leave- 
taking, we may, I think, make our bow to Mr. 
PrnxERTON’s skittle “ phenomenon” as a key to 
Carnac. C. W. 

“SNAKES HERE” (4% §, iv. 252.)\—Your cor- 
respondent A. P. P. has, I believe, fallen upon & 
wrong explanation of the above caution, which is 
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to be met with in the form of “Snakes set here” 
on notice-boards all over the north of Ireland. 
The “snakes” are nothing more than pieces of 
iron, roughly formed by the nearest blacksmith into 
a weapon of the shape of a double-barbed fishing- 
hook. The stem, instead of being bent, as in the 
fishing-hook, is kept straight, and driven into a 
small block of wood. This block of wood, with the 
weapon upwards, is planted in the ground in such 
a manner that the weapon will pierce the foot of 
any one treading upon it. The double barbs 
make the trespasser unable to withdraw it with- 
out wounding his foot still more. The planting 
of snakes is such a cruel mode of keeping off and 
of punishing trespassers, that few farmers can 
bring themselves to adopt it; but I have known 
one or two instances of their being really planted, 
and of their piercing the feet of trespassers. One 
case which came to my knowledge was that of a 
farmer, who was wounded by a snake of his own, 
which he had planted in a potato field. Usually 
the notice, ‘“‘ Snakes set here,” is sufficient to keep 
off straying feet, whether idle or vicious. 
C. A. R. 

This is, or was, a common term in the north of 
Ireland for sharp knives set upright in the 
ground, beneath fruit trees, for the purpose of 
preserving them from thieves; but I believe this 
dangerous and cruel practice is now illegal. 

Evetyn H. Sareuey. 

Hapteten Castir (4% S. iv. 217.) — Hubert 
de Burgh, Earl of Kent and Justiciary of Eng- 
land, had a license from Henry III. to erect Had- 
leigh Castle in 1231. By an inquest taken in 
1250 of what lands and tenements appertained to 
the castle of Hadleigh, it was found that there 
were belonging to the castle 140 acres of arable 
land and pasture for 180 sheep, and a water-mill. 
Richard de Taney was governor in 1268, Ed- 
ward III., in 1299, assigned it to Queen Margaret. 
Richard IT. granted it to Albrey de Vere (tenth 
Earl of Oxford), and he died possessed of it in 
1400. Edmund Plantagenet, Duke of York, held 
the same for life. In 1452, Henry VI. granted it 
to his uterine brother Edmund of Hadlam, Earl 
of Richmond. The castle was demolished in 
1405,. according to Cruden’s Hist. of Gravesend. 
But the castle is mentioned in 1452, though not 
named in the grant of Edward VI. to Richard 
Lord Riche. Mr. H. W. King, in a paper on the 
castle in the Transactions of the Essex Archeolo- 
gical Society (ii. 82), thinks it was demolished 
c. 1456. At the time it was built there was a 
stream navigable to the foot of the hill. In con- 
structing the culverts on the Tilbury and South- 
end Railway, about twelve feet below the surface, 
on the marsh at the foot of the castle hill, the 
workmen came upon planks and timbers, which 
appeared to be the remains of sunken rafts or 


vessels by which the ragstone had been brought 
from Kent. 7 

In Hadleigh we have an example of a castle of 
the Early English period, military structures of 
that period being rare. There was no keep, as in 
a Norman castle ; two flanking towers were per- 
haps used for this purpose. The length of the 
ballium from east to west is 337 feet, width 180 
feet, area 14 acre. The structure is built of 
Kentish ragstone cemented with mortar, contain- 
ing sea-shells, probably brought from Canvey 
Island. For further particulars I refer your cor- 
respondent to the paper of Mr. King above men- 
tioned, and to another by the same gentleman 
(Trans., iv. 70). 

Essex being destitute of stone, its nine baronial 
castles formed very convenient quarries. Leigh 
church was probably built for Hadleigh, so also 
other buildings in the neighbourhood. 

Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


Mepicrnat Sprrne at Doutwicn (4™ §. iv. 
233.)—In reply to C. A. R., Brayley’s Ambulator, 
or a Tour round London, contains this short 
notice of the spring : — 

“ Dulwich, a pleasant hamlet in the parish of Camber- 
well, Surrey, 5 miles S.S.E. from London, was celebrated 
a few years ago for its medicinal waters, to which there 
was such a resort of company that the master of the 
house, then called the ‘Green Man,’ erected a handsome 
room for their accommodation. The wells have since 
fallen into disrepute, and the house was for some time oc- 
cupied by the late Lord Thurlow. The fine walk opposite 
this house, through the woods, affords from its top a 
noble prospect ; but this is much exceeded by that from 
a hill behind the house, under a tree called the Oak of 
Honour, because Queen Elizabeth is said to have once 
dined ander the branches of a more ancient oak that 
then grew on the spot.” 


This description and references to houses, and 
prospects from them known at the time, may help 
C. A. R. to trace the locality, perhaps now built 
over. I will just mention here that Mr. Bohn 
omits this work under the article Edw. Wedlake 
Brayley, as he does also a more important, if not 
a more useful one, The Londiniana, in 4 vols. 
12mo, accompanied with plates and curious trea- 
tises. On reference to London and its Environs 
described, &c., vol. vi. Oct. 1761, the compiler 
says — 

“It has a spring of the same medicinal waters as Syden- 
ham wells, with which the master of the ‘Green Man,’ & 
house of good entertainment, serves the City, and partica- 
larly St. Bartholomew's Hospital,” &c. 

J.A.G. 


Carisbrooke. 

P.S. I will add, that my copy of the Ambulator. 
has lost the title, but I think it was an early pub- 
lication of Mr. Brayley’s. 

Mr. Brayley, a few years before his death, was 
very desirous to recover a copy of his first re: 
attempt— The History of a White Elephant. ie 
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wished me, if I should ever see a copy, to pur- | 
chase it for him, if I gave a sovereign for it. 


Aywnovuncine To Begs THE DEATH OF THEIR 
Master (4% S. iv. 23, 225.)—Bee superstitions 
are numerous and of every kind. Each county 
has its own. In Kent the custom alluded to by 
A Norts Parson is quite common, and religiously | 
observed. In this county of Sussex, no one who 
buys a stock and would have luck with them 
would think of paying for them in anything else 
but gold or hay. Half-a-sovereign is the usual 
price. Virgil’s precept is followed everywhere— 

“ Tinnitusque cie, et Matris quate cymbala circum,” | 
and the instruments used for ringing them down 
are generally the frying-pan and the house-door 


ey. 
Aristotle doubts whether the effect is produced 
by joy or fear. Plato and Pliny attribute it to 
the former; Varro and Columella to the latter. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Patching Rectory. 


Bumste Ber (4" §.-iv. 55, 107, 207.)—One 
of your learned correspondents cites bommell-bee 
(spell Lommel-bie) as the Dutch for bumble-bee. | 
This is true, but let me say that hommel-bie is of | 
more general use. That the one as well as the | 
other are sound-imitating terms seems probable, 
for it is considered good idiom, even harmonious, to 
couple them and to say de bie hummelt en bommelt. 
Of this interchange of A and 6, and of linking both 
words in one and the same expression, the in- 
stances are numerous, e.g., hobbels en bobbels 
(rugosities, &c.), gehult en gebult (humpbacked), 
hochels en bochels (humps and bumps), Xe. 

Bommen and its frequentative bommelen are 
more properly applied to the heavy sounds of a 
drum, cannon, or bell. Hence bommel as a name | 
for the big drum; and when the village bell rings, 
the childrén often sing the onomato-poetic song : 

“ Bim, bom, beyeren! 
De Koster mag geen eyeren ; 
Wat mag hy dan, 
Spek in de pan, 
Is dat niet een lekkere man! ” 


Schambach calls bumme a sort of horse flies; | 
Halliwell has bumbler for humble-bee; and re- 
cently I heard the nickname of Captain Bumiles | 
given to a man who was known to be an awful 
grumbler, J. VAN DE VELDE. 

W. C. B., in his remarks on “ Bumble-bee”’ 
(4" S. iv. 55), is in error, I believe, in ascribing | 
bumble to Chaucer for describing the noise made | 
by the bittern. Chaucer's word is bumb :-— 

| 


“ And as a bittour bumbeth in the myre.” 


, Dryden turned bumb into bump in his version 
of “The Wife of Bath’s Tale ” :— 


“ And as a bittour bumps within a reed.” 


Batcu Queries (4 §S, iv. 233.)—(1.) Taking 
the Post Office Directory for London, with its 
three millions of inhabitants, as a test for all 
England, the name Balch would not appear to be 
at all common, The following mems. from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine may perhaps be interesting 
to our ‘‘ American Cousin ” :— 

“1753. March—Robert Balch returned as M.P. for 
Bridgewater.” 

“ 1787. June 14. (Married.) Geo. Ward, Esq. to Miss 
Fran. Amy Balch, second sister of Robt. Everard B., Esq., 
of St. Audries in Somersetshire.” 

“1788. Oct. 16. (Married), at West Quantockhead, 
Rev. Mr. Rowland Chambré, Rector of Thornton, co, 
Chester, to Miss Balch, eldest sister of Robt. Everard B., 
Esq., of St. Audries.” 

“1814. March. (Died), at St. Audries, Geo. Balch, Esq., 
the last male descendant of an ancient family.” 

(2.) The supposed Admiral may possibly allude 
to one of our naval heroes, the gallant Admiral 
Sir John Ballchen, who, having charge of an 
expedition against Brest, was separated from the 
rest of his fleet in a storm, and in his ship, the 
Victory of 110 brass guns, with a picked crew of 
1100 men, including a large number of gentlemen 
volunteers, was lost at sea near Alderney, on 
October 4 or 5, 1744, S. H. Hartows. 

St. John’s Wood. 

I should say the name is very uncommon. 
Lower, in his Patronymica Britannica, says it is 
an abbreviation of Balchin, a very old Teutonic 
personal name, in old German Baldechin. In 
Domesday Book a Balchi is mentioned as living 
before the compilation of that record. Baldachini 
is an Italian, and Baldechin a German family name. 
Your correspondent had better consult Phillipps’ 
Somerset Visitation, p. 10, for Balche of Higham, 


co. Somerset. Joun Pieeort, Jun. 


Smoke (4"" S. iv. 155.)—The following conjec- 


tural etymology of the phrase “to smoke ” may 


amuse Mr. Appis, even if he remain uncon- 
vinced of its correctness :— 

* A little wit, with a flambeau, lights him to the car- 
riage, and seems as it were, ‘ se moquer de ['étranger,’ or 
as we say by corruption, ‘to smoke the stranger.’’ 
My Pocket Book ; or, Hints for “ A Ryghte Merrie and 
Conceitede”’ Tour, Sc. 8vo, London, 1808, p. xxvi. 


This book, which is a humorous satire on Sir 
John Carr's Tour in Ireland, was written by 
Edward Dubois, and led to an action for libel 
against Hood and Sharp, the publishers, tried 
before Lord Ellenborough July 25, 1808, when a 
verdict for the defendants was returned by the 
special jury. Wr11aM Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Eriquette (4 §, iv. 215.) —Permit me to add 
to that of Mr. Tew a further and curious expla- 
nation of the figurative meaning of this word. 
It is said to be due to an old and much-respected 
gardener (a Scotchman, by the way), who super- 
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intended the gardens at Versailles when they were 
first laid out under Louis XIV. 

The young gallants of the court not being 

particular where they walked over the new-made 
und, the old gardener had labels placed to in- 
Sicate where they might go. 

At first these labels were not attended to; but 
in the end it became “the correct thing” (eti- 
quette) to abstain from the places by which they 
were warned by the label or ticket (etiquette). 

Hic ET UBIQUE. 


Cansick (4 SS, iv. 95.)—There are several 

families of this name in the county of Durham. 
Geo. Luoyp. 

Crook, co. Durham. 

GLEANING (4 S, ivy. 216.) — In some parts of 
the neighbourhood of Alford, Lincolnshire, it is 
the custom of some few of the farmers to allow 
the wives and families of their regular labourers 
to glean the loose ears of corn, even among the 
sheaves. On some farms the restrictions are 
similar to those mentioned by your correspondent 
A Norrs Parson; but I have found that those 
restrictions are generally extended to the inhabi- 
tants of the village, as well as to the wives and 
families of the labourers constantly employed on 
the farm. Still I think that the immemorial 
custom and liberty of gleaning, in any field of 
corn which has been cleared, is pretty generally 
adhered to in the east of Lincolnshire. 

ALFORDIENSIS. 


A Notts Parson seems indignant with some 


of his neighbours for having restricted the poor | 


from the immemorial custom of gleaning. What 
will he say when I inform him that the custom 
is wholly prohibited in Scotland? Perhaps some 
of the Scotish readers of “ N. & Q.” will favour 
us with explanations on the subject of such an 
apparently lea measure. Liom. F. 

Enettsh Versions oF Gortue’s “ Faust” 
(4 8, iii. 452, 540; iv. 79, 199, 257.) —Jonathan 
Birch’s translation, vol. i. 1839, has a preface of 
six pages (vii.-xiv.), and vol. ii., 1845, a preface 
of twenty-seven pages (vii.-xxxiii.). Leopold J. 
Bernay’s 1839 translation of part ii. has a preface 
of ten pages (ix.-xviii.) and a note on the Cabiri 
E. B. 

Highgate. 

Parrots (4" §S. iii. 554.)—I have a green 
parrot of the genus known as Psittacus festivus, 
which from its habits and voice I believe to be a 
female. I have no other means of knowing. I 
should suppose, however, that the plumage of the 


male and female in each genus of the parrot tribe | 


is as marked and distinct as that of any other 
birds. Probably the person in charge of the 
aviary in Regent's Park would be able to tell the 
sex of a single bird from its plumage. My parrot 





! 
holds its food with the right claw. It will take 
| food with the left if offered on that side, but in. 
variably and immediately she shifts it to the 
| right. I have seen her picking a bone for a quarter 
ot an hour at a time, or more, and retaining it by 
the right claw until done with. : 
Gerorce Ltoyp, 
Crook, South Durham. 


ArcuBisHor Parker’s Arms (4" S. iv, 216) 
AND THOSE oF Tospras Mataew.—tThe divinity- 
reading public is familiar with Archbishop Par- 
ker’s arms, as they are stamped on every one of 
| the Parker Society’s many volumes. I forget the 

tinctures, but the arms are on a chevron between 
three keys erect, as many estoiles. Those quoted by 

Mr. Boy ze are not the archbishop’s arms. : 

Some one inquired lately for the arms of Arch- 
bishop Mathew. On his new tomb at York they 
are given—Sable a lion rampant or. The usual 
coat assigned is—Sable a lion rampant argent; 
and I believe the College of Arms bears out the 
latter. od 


Deap Donkeys (4 S. iv. 134.) — Dead don- 
keys do not evaporate. I believe I have seen 
three. R. C. L. need be under no perplexity. Let 
him do just as he would do were it a dead horse, 

P. 

“ Ratrirmy Roar WItire” (4S. iv, 185.) — 
A complete account of this song and its hero, in- 
cluding three recovered stanzas, is to be found in 

| R. Chambers’s Songs of Scotland prior to Burns, 
p- 136. R. R. 
Fie Sunpay (4 S. iii. 553.)—My father in- 
variably maintained the customs of his fathers. 
Consequently from my earliest recollections I re- 
member that at Bromley in Kent, where he 
resided, he had a plate of figs on his table after 
dinner on Palm Sunday. He was an Oxfordshire 
man, born at Bicester. Being away from my 
library I am unable to refer to his Jistory of 
Bicester to see whether he has mentioned the 
custom in that work. ALFRED Joun DuNKIN. 
44, Bessborough Gardens, South Belgravia. 


Tur First Book MAcHINE-PRINTED IN Ene- 
LAND (4 S. iii. 583.)—Apropos of stereotyping 
and printing, it is well worthy of a note that 

| Waterton’s Wanderings, in 4to, was the first book 
printed by steam machine in England—of course 
by Augustus Applegath. 
ALFRED JoHn DuNKIN. 


Herrinetnorre (4 S. iv. 233.)—In a topo- 
graphical dictionary of Yorkshire (2nd edit., by 
Thos. Langdale, 1822) your —_—— TRE- 
GAR will find Herringthorpe is a hamlet in the 
township and parish of Whiston, West Riding of 
| Yorkshire, two miles from Rotherham. 

W. Newsome. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Glossary of Cornish Names, Local and Family, Ancient 
and Modern, Celtic, Teutonic, &c. By the Rev. John 
Bannister, LL.D., Vicar of St. Day. Part J. (Nether- 
ton, Truro.) 

This instalment is of exceedingly good promise, in a 
very interesting field. The author is obviously a good 
comparativ e philologist, in the departments requisite for 
his task, and from the modest assignment of many cor- 
rect conclusions to the class of guesses and probabilities, 
pot inclined to ride his hobby too hard. In this first 
part, three large classes of compound words are given : 
1. Those connected with Bo (Welch Bod), a dwelling- 
lace; 2. Carn (a very common element in Cornwall); 
3. Chy (Welch Ty), a house, 

The treatment of these sufficiently shows that we may 
look for many illustrations of the consistency of letter- 
changes, and the uniform use of descriptive nouns, 
throughout the various Celtic dialects of these islands, 
Of course the physical features of Cornwall will explain 
the comparative absence of “river” and frequency of 
“down” or “common,” in words subsequently to be 
noticed. 

This work will probably show that many local desig 
nations—partly Celtic, partly Saxon—have duplicates 
(so to speak) much farther east (than is generally sup- 
posed) of a line drawn from Chester to Chepstow. 


The Idylis and Epigrams commonly attributed to Theo- 
critus. With English Notes by Herbert Snow, M.A. 
Assistant Master at Eton, &c. (Clarendon Press.) 


The new volume of “ The Clarendon Press Series 
contains Paley’s text of the Jdylls, while in the Epigrams 
the editor has followed that of Meinecke, accompanied 
by notes devoted rather to illustration than criticism, and 
calculated to give such help as would be required by 
boys in the higher forms of schools, and by remarks not 
beneath the notice of men reading Classics at the Univer- 
sities. 

Under the Peak: or Jottings in Verse. Written, during 
a lengthened Residence in the Colony of Hong Kong, by 
William T. Mercer, M.A. (Hotten.) 

If written to relieve “the drudgery of a colonial execu- 
tive,” this little volume of pleasant verse needs not that 
excuse for any shortcomings, for it abounds in evidence 
of good scholurship and real poetical feeling. 


Julius Cesar: Did he cross the Channel? Reviewed by 
John Wainwright. (Russell Smith.) ‘ 
This is a review by an accomplished American gentle- 

man of the pamphiet by the Rev. Scott Surtees, noticed 

by us some time since; the writer of which, removing 
the Morini of Cw-ar from the coast of Kent to that of 

Norfolk, contended that Caesar never set foot at Boulogne 

or Calais, and never crossed the Channel or set eves on 

Deal or Dover. Mr. Wainwright attacked this heresy in 

4 series of letters in the Doncaster Gazette, which form 

the basis of the present little volume. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE Untversity or Loxpox.— 
Our attention has been called to the circumstance that, 
among the statues which adorn the very handsome front 
in Burlington Gardens of the building intended for the 
University of London, Shakespeare has not found a place. 
Over the principal entrance there are positions assigned 
to four of our noblest worthies. Newton, Milton, and 
Harvey take their stand in these places of honour by un- 


questioned and unquestionable right. Between Newton 
and Milton there is room for another of our intellectual 
heroes, Surely this was the place for Shakespeare ; but 
we find it filled by Jeremy Bentham! and Shakespeare 
is altogether omitted. Is there not some mistake here ? 
Or is it intended to do greater honour to Shakespeare by 
placing his statue in some central hall, or some more 

| prominent position. Even if that be the design, how 
comes it that Bacon is stationed in a corner by the burling- 
ton Arcade, and the great glory of companionship with 
Newton and Milton assigned to Bentham ? 


300KS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that parpose: — 

CARLISLE'S ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
Five YRARS AT AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY, by Charles Astor Bristed. 
rue Book or British BALLADS, edited by 5. C, Hall 
Sunstm Corba, by F. E. Paget, M.A., Kector of Elford 
Wanted by the Rev. John Pickford, M.A., Bolton-Percy, near 
Tadcaster. 


Privcer’s Essays ON INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 
OXBERRY'S DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. A set 
T. Mitroyn’s Views ts IReLAND. Oblong folio 
ARCH BOLOGIA. Vol. XXXVIIL. Or the first part. 
Bewick'’s Birps. Vol. IL. and Supplements 
ligwitson's Binps’ Eeos. 1843-6. Parts 19 to end 
Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, @, Great Russell Street, W.C . 


HERBARIUM between the years 1470-1489. 
SAYERS LADIES’ AMUSEMENT; or, the Art of Japanning 
English Manuscripts 
Illuminated Ditto. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amherst Road, 
Hackney, N.E 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


UNrversaL CATALOGUE OF ART Books ill Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
Loudon, W. 

Owing to a pressure of matter, we are obliged t urtail our usual 
Notes on Books, and List of Books Wanted. 

SCIENTIFIC QUERIES are necessarily declined, being foreign to the 
objects of “ ’ 





“ NOTES AND QUERIES” is registered for transmission abroad. 


THE HARLEIAN SOCIETY, instituted for the 
PUBLICATION of INEDITED MANUSCKIPTS relating to 
Genealogy, Family History, and Heraldry 


PRESIDENT. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER. 
The Council have selected for the Publication of 1869 
THE VISITATION of LONDON, in 1568, by 
| COOKE. (in the press. 


Prospectuses and Lists of Members may be had by applying to 
GEO. J. ARMYTAGE, Hon. Sec. 


Kirklees Park, Brighouse. 


This day, price 2s. 6d., Part XII. (with numerous Illustrations), of 


\ ISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET HERAL- 
a DICA. Edited by J. JACKSON HOWARD, LL.D., F.S.A. 

CONTENTS :—Genealogy of the Heskeths of Rufford.—Raleigh Pedi- 
gree.—Pedigree of Sir Philip Sidney. —Colvill Pedigree.—Rhodes 
Pedigree._Grants of Arms to the Clothworkers’ Company.—Thomson 
Pedigree ‘edigree of Armytage of Netherton.—Minshull Pedigrees.— 
Mildmay Pedigrees.—Notes and Queries, &c. &c. 

London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





GENTLEMAN, who has made Family History 
| £ a systematic study for thirty years, may be consulted on matters 
| of Pedigree.—Apply to 8. W., care of Charles Griffin & Co , Publishers, 
| Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Wo. 120. 
For OCTOBER. 
Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER : 
PROFESSOR SEELEY on “ ROMAN IMPERIALISM.” 


= 
2—"A BRAVE L -ADY.” By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, 
Cc hapters VIL—Ix 


GENTLEMAN.’ 
3.—MR. R. H. HUTTON’s “ST. PAUL.” 

4.—“OUR FRIENDS IN THE VILLAGE.” 

THE REV. J. R. GREEN'S “ ABBOT AND TOWN.” 
By ALICE HORTON. 

_“ ESTELLE RUSSELL.”—Chapters XXXV.—XXXVII. 


ss THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY on: “WOMEN 
POLITICS.” 


BROGDEN ORRIDGE on “ THE CORPORATION 
AND THEIR RECORDS.” 


BELOW THE HEIGHTS.” _ 








_“ LINES.” 
“AND 
9.—MR. B. 

OF LONDON 
10._MR. W. H. POLLOCK’S “ 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


~ POPULAR NEW BOOKS— This Day. 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS IN PARA- 


GUAY. A Mareetive ot poe al Service and Captivity amongst 
the Paraguayans. y MASTERMAN, late Assist.-Surgeon, 
Paraguayan Military 1a With Map. 8vo, 12s. 


It. 
OLDTOWN FOLKS. By the Author of 
“ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 3 vols. Third Edition. 
“ This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by its 
intrinsic merits." —7imes 


Ii. 


LORNA DOONE. A Romance of Exmoor. 
By KR. D. BLACKMORE. 3 vols, 

“ Continually reminds us of the best of Scott's novels.” 

SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 
188, Fleet Street. 


—Spectator. 
London: 


Now re sine. atall L ibraries, 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL POLE. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. 


Forming the Eighth Volume of “ The Li dives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury.’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, New Burlington Street. 


Just ready, anew ent cheaper edition, price 6. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON. 
WITH THOSE OF THE EYE-WITNESSES OF HIS LIFE. 
By the COUNTESS GUICCLOLI. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, &, New Bustingten | Street. 


This day is published, 8vo, lis. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE; | 


A METRICAL TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH, 
WITH 


INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARIES. 


By LORD LYTTON. 
WITH LATIN TEXT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


i 


| 
| OOKS BOUGHT to any Amount, and the utmost | 
Price given in Cash, saving, the delay, uncertainty, and expense 
of Auction, by a second-hand ~~ thirty years of Newgate 
Street. 20,000 volumes. Catalogues grati 


T. MILLARD, 3, Ledgnte Hill, City. 


ACHELIN-DEFLORENNE, 25, Garrick Street, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON (Branch of the Hous of 
BACHELIN- DEFLORENNE, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris). 
A New Cararocus of yabuable fam and Modern 


BOOKS, comprising Specimens of Early 


| Vellum, with Miniatures; Early printed ie 5. wel Wa 
Copper-plate Engravings ; C uriositles, Heraldic Books, Fine 
and Books in General Literature ; is now ready, and will be 


on —— 


THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-Hovss 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane, 


: 
Mano FACTURED expressly to meet an universally mpi y = 
t. ¢. a paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth 
with total freedom from grease. e New VELLUM Worn Clan 
HOUSE PAPER will be found to pease these oe ayn 
being made from the best linen rags only, possessing great 
— and presenting a surface ie well adapted for a 
steel pen 

Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. ’ 


*,* The Public are CAUTIONED against IMITATIONS of this incom 
parable paper. 


WATSON’S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandied, recommended 
with confidence. Per dozen, 34s.; bottles and cases 3s, per dozen 
(if not returned). Three dozen, saibeer carriage paid to all 





ond Wales. Per Octave—14 galls. (cask included) equal to 7 
4s. A saving of 2s. per dozen. ilway carriage paid to all Eve 

land and Wales. Per Quarter Cask—2 galls. (cask included, 

14 dozen, 21/. Ms. A saving of 3s. per dozen. Railway carriage to 

all England and Wales. 
W. D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
Terms, Net 


LD MARSALA WINE, peer the finest 
imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior toi a 
priced Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One oe ag per dozen, 
A genuine really fine old Port 36s. per dozen. Terms cash Thea 
rail paid. — D TSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great 
Street, as of Bloomsbury ‘Square, London, W.C.—Established #4. 
Full Price Lists post free on application. 


I EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to thet 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48¢., 60s., 72s., S4s., 984. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 2s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sher rry 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown.. 
HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 2is., 30s., 36s., 42s., 488., 608., aud Sis, 
Port from first-class Le pers . Se, 3Bs. 
Very Choice Old Po: y o 


———— 





CHAM — 
At 36s., 42s., . 

Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, hare Steinberg. "iacnbenge 
60e.; Johannisberger and Steinberg 72s., B4s., to 120s.; 
Granhausen, and Scharzberg, 48. sparkling Mini, ss 
66s., 7&%.; very choice Champagne, 66s., ; fine old Sack * Ser 
F rontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lackin me Christi, Imperial 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72% pt : 
| dozen. Foreign L iqueurs of every description. ity will be | 

On receipt of a Post o ice order, or reference, any quantity 
forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton: 30, King’s Road, 
Originally Established a.D. 1667). 








